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THE AMERICAN SPIRIT. 


\7O reasonable man believes in the forraation of an 
| ‘*American party” based upon the principles of 

~" Know-nothingism, but no reasonable man can deny 
the spread of the idea that Americanism in a broad sense 
must be recognized and maintained, For the past two 
years the feeling has steadily increased that we have held 
the privileges of citizenship too lightly, and that we have 
been unjust to ourselves and to our institutions in open- 
ing our doors to the human rubbish of Europe. To-day 
we believe that most of our best thinkers are agreed that 
such restrictions upon immigration as we have must be 
made more stringent. Moreover—and this is our special 
point—there is a strong feeling that foreign-ideas and 
practices have been permitted to acquire too much in- 
fluence in the conduct of our civic affairs. If St: Louis is 
an American city, its citizens ought not to be called upon 
to provide for German instruction in the public schools, 
In Chicago, the Board of Education has been farmed out 
to various nationalities. In a membership of fifteen there 
are seven naturalized foreigners, two native aliens and 
six native Americans. Thus the foreign influence has 
been able to perpetuate the study of German in Chicago 
schools, contrary, as it is said, to the popular wish. At a 
recent school commencement a graduate read an essay 
upon ‘*Our Country’s Perils,” in which he referred to 
the dangers of unrestricted immigration, A foreign citi- 
zen, recently appointed on the Board of Education, took 
advantage of his position to make'a shameful and wholly 
unwarranted attack upon the sentiments of this essay, 
denouncing them as pernicious, and declaring himself to 
be prouder of his foreign birth than of-his American citi- 
zenship. The Chicago journal America very properly 
denounces this ‘‘ outburst of alien anger” as an outrage 
upon all the proprieties of the occasion, and declares em- 
phatically against alien influences in our schools—poison- 
ing the very fountainhead of citizenship. We -believe 
that the American people will insist that American citi- 
zeuship shall be honored in our schools. Moreover, they 
will insist that these schools shall be non-sectarian. It 
was some forty years ago that the first attempt was made 
in New York to secure appropriations of public money for 
Roman Catholic parochial schools,, In the time of Tweed 
this attempt practically succeeded for a few, years, and 
the result was serious injury to the public-school system. 
It is perfectly apparent that this system, so’ essentially 
American, cannot exist if sectarianism is introduced, 


Some general form of recognition of the Divine power | 


is necessary, but such religious services as are eld can 
surely be wholly devoid of sectarian bias, 

Another delicate question has recently aroused a bitter 
controversy in Boston, and the strong American feeling 
which seems so near the surface nowadays has been 
strikingly exhibited. The School Board removed a 
teacher in the English High School, and forbade the 
use of Swinton’s ‘Outline of the World’s History,” 
because the book contained, and the teacher taught, a 
passage commenting upon abuses in the sale of indulg- 
ences by Tetzel and other priests in the sixteenth cen- 
tury. This action of the School Board caused great ex- 
citement, culminating in a mass meeting where more 
violent language was used than was wholly justifiable, 
It does not appear that the action of the Board was justi- 
fiable, judged by a higher standard than that of sectari- 
anism, They went altogether too far, and deserved cen- 
sure. Moreover, it is asking too much to insist that the 
facts of history shall be suppressed or altered out of de- 
ference to a particular sect. All sects have been guilty 
of misdeeds in the past at least, and a frank statement of 
the facts of history harms no one, On the other side, 
more tact and forbearance would seem to have been 
needed, It is most unfortunate that religious strife 
should have been caused, but there is great significance 
in the prompt uprising against an attempt to gain a sec- 
tarian point, and there was great significance in the 
vigorous American sentiments expressed in speeches and 
by the Press, 








IMPOSITIONS ON POLITICAL CANDIDATES. 


UT of the intensely democratic feeling which per- 
vades American life there have grown many abuses 

of the idea that the rulers chosen by the people belong to 
the people, and must holu themselves entirely at the serv- 
ice of every comer. Our reaction against monarchical ex- 
clusiveness has carried us to the other extreme, Reserve 
and retirement are almost entirely denied to our high 
officials. Not only State buildings, but residences, are 
invaded by the public, and in the case of official resi- 
dences like the White House, and the Governor’s House 
at Albany, any attempt to exclude the public would prob- 
ably end the political career of the occupant. In these 
cases there may be some excuse, although there is cer- 
tainly none for the curiosity which seeks to invade private 
apartments,, There is not much reason in the absurd 
public receptions at the White House, with the perfanc- 
tory ond utterly meaningless handshaking ; yet perhaps 





this is a necessity. But there is cerfainly no excuse for 
a pressure of curious and selfish interest which leaves a 
public officer no-time for quiet and privacy, and involves 
an incessant drain upon every faculty; We remember 
how the strain told upon Lincoln. ' 

‘The evils of this pressure are illustrated at present in 
the changed conditions of General Harrison’s life. A few 
weeks ago he had the rights of any private citizen, and 
his home was his castle. With his nomination everything 
was changed. Deputations, committees, interviewers, 
politicians, office - seekers—all manner of intruders—as- 
sailed him by day and by night. Not a corner of his 
home was sacred. Not an hour remained which he could 
call his own. Now, there is such a thing as a reasonable 
curiosity regarding a nominee for the Presidency, and it 
is proper that this should be gratified. There are politi- 
cal duties which it is proper and necessary for him to dis- 
charge. But even a candidate for the Presidency has 
rights which the public should respect ; and if the politi- 
cians have deemed him the best man to be selected for a 
great office, they should deem him too good a man to be 
sacrificed to the detail and drudgery of incessant political 
labors. It is pitiful to read that the Republican candi- 
date for the Presidency was last week made seriously ill 
by the strain which has been put upon him. It is crim- 
inal for every chance comer to worry the candidate of a 
great party, and for the work of a political manager to be 
imposed upon him. This is not a mere question of dig- 
nity—it is a matter of decency and common sense ; and 
even if the rights of private life are to be denied to a 
candidete, yet, as a measure of practical common sense, 
his health should receive some consideration from his 
so-called friends. 








THE PURITY OF THE BALLOT. 


T is perfectly clear that without honestly conducted 
elections a republican government cannot long 
endure. The ballot- box is the: foundation of the pil- 
lar upon which the whole fabric of free government 
rests. It was eminently fitting and proper, therefore, 
that the Republican Convention at Chicago should begin 
its declaration of principles by affirming its devotion ‘“‘ es- 
pecially to the supreme and sovereign right of every law- 
ful citizen, rich or poor, native or foreign-born, white or 
black, to cast one free ballot’ in public-elections, and to 
have that ballot duly counted.” The Republicans further 
demand “‘ effective legislation to secure the integrity and 
purity of elections, which are the fountains of all public 
authority ;”. and they closé their well-worded resolution 
with this startling arraignment : 

“We charge that the present Administration and the Demo- 
cratic majority in Congress owe their existence to the suppression 
of the ballot by a criminal nullification of the Constitution and laws 
of the United States.” 

If the Jaws and a vital amendment to the Coustitution 
are being nullified and trampled upon by any party in 
power in the nation, or in a State, without any steps 
being taken by that party to put an end to this inter- 
ference with the exercise of this most sacred of human 
rights, then that party is manifestly unfit to remain 
longer in power. Yet, the Democratic party, in their 
national platform of 1884, declared : ‘‘ The right to a free 
ballot is ‘the right preservative of all rights, and must and 
shall be maintained in every part of the United States.” 
What legislation has been recommended by a Democratic 
executive or enacted by Congress to maintain the right 
preservative of all rights? It must be admitted as a matter 


of historical fact that in States under Republican control 


this right has been fully enjoyed by ali. We hear no com- 
plaint from Vermont, Massachusetts or Pennsylvania that 
Democratic or other voters are deprived of their rights at 
the ballot-box, or that they have not had the votes they 
cast duly counted. But we do hear, at each recurring 
election, in States under Democratic control, that colored 
and other voters have not only been kept away from the 
ballot-box through intimidation and violence, but that 
their votes, when duly deposited, have been cither de- 
stroyed or falsely or fraudulently counted. Moreover, 
these charges, as to some localities, have been clearly es- 


tablished ; indeed, the fraud has been admitted by the | 


perpetrators, We speak in no partisan spirit when we say 
that men of whatever party who encourage or defend 
outrages of this sort upon the purity of the ballot-box 
are utterly unworthy of confidence or respect. And it is 
gratifying to:know that the better class of Democrats, 
both of the South and the North, are tiring of the domi- 
nation of political bulldozers, and will not much longer 
consent that honest votes shall be anywhere suppressed 
in the interest of any party. By all means let the issue 
of honest elections be foreed to the front everywhere, So 
long as any American citizens are denied the right of 
suffrage in any State, just so long must good citizens cry 
aloud and cease not until such gross and flagrant wrongs 
are righted. This suffrage question exceeds all others in 
importénce when confessed fraud decides the control of 
a continent. Without honest voting, nothing can be 
honest in political affairs. 








THE NEW NAVY. 


T is possible that this country may presently rejoice in 
the possession of a navy that shall at least be entitled 

to respectable notice by the principal naval powers of 
Europe. In addition to vessels already ordered, the 
pending Naval Appropriation Bill contemplates the con- 


| struction of four war-ships, one to be armored and the 
| others unarmored ; the former is to be of 7,500 tons dis- 
placement, and is to have a speed of seventeen knots an 

hour; two of the others, of 3,000 tons each, nineteen- 

knots ; and the third, of 5,300 tons, is to be guaranteed 

to make twenty knots an hour. There is no reason why 
| the high rates of speed stipulated for in the. specificatious 
should not be attained. by the vessels about to be built. 
| Great Britain has five armored vessels that can make 
| eighteen knots an hour. Unarmored, with equal motive 
| power, the same vessels could probably steam twenty 
| knots. _ 

Of vessels already authorized, the cruiser Charleston, 
built at San Francisco, was launched Thursday of last 
week, and about the latter part of August the Baltimore 
is to be launched from Cramps’ Works at Philadelphia. 
The Petrel, a gunboat in course of construction at Bal- 
timore, is expected to be ready for launching about 
August Ist. 





THE CURSE OF OVERWORK 

Ww* have heard a great deal about the nervous weer and tear of 
: American life, and every one is familiar with the warning 
that we are living too fast and must pay a serious penalty. Yet we 
continue to ‘‘ go the pace,” and the visiting foreigner continues to 
hold up his hands in amazement at the breathless rapidity of Amc- 
rican life. Scientists lay the blame largely to our dry, bracing at- 
mosphere, illustrating their theses by the more powerful effects of 
alcohol here than in England. Sociologists talk of our material 
conditions, of the development of a new country, and the necessity 
of confronting pressing material problems which stimulates the 
race for fortune —a race offering such free competition and so 
many immense prizes not restricted by class or caste, that‘ participa- 
tion is almost unavoidable. Although every American is ‘‘as good 
as” any other, yet every American is stimulated by a burning de- 
sire to show himself a little better—to win special success in his 
chosen field. The result is a hand-to-hand competition, fiercer, 
probably, than in any other country in the world. Americans; have 
not yet learned how to rest, and the effect is noted as men drop out 
exhausted from the professions or from business while yet in the 
prime of life. Often this attracts no attention. But we have re- 
cently had some concrete illustrations of the evils of the terrible 
tension of American life in certain phases which ought not to pass 
unnoticed. © 

These are examples of sélf-abuse in a field of work where excess 
is peculiarly characteristic of Americans. This country, with its 
great natural opportunities, and its sudden changes and develop- 
ments, offers peculiar invitations to speculation, and the colossal 
fortunes made within the last twenty years are ever before the eyes 
of men as a stimulus. There is speculation everywhere ; but Ame- 
ricans have been. called, not without reason, a nation of specula- 
tors. New York and Chicago are the centres, and in intensity the 
hot, feverish life of their exchanges is not equaled in the Bourses 
of Paris, Berlin or Vienna, or the Stock Exchange of London. 
Now and then fortunes collapse, and the public wonder ; but of the 
men who fall exhausted in the race the public as a rule hears little. 
Yet it is worth while to consider the moral of three recent ¢ases. 
In Chicago a wealthy speculator began to show signs of excessive 
mental strain. All his thoughts, dreams and speech were of the 
market. His actions became strange ; he made wild offers in the 
Exchange ; he threw away his money in disastrous ventures ; and 
finally the truth was discovered—‘“ insane from overwork.” Here in 
New York, not long since, we were told that even Jay Gould was 
obliged to seek rest upon his yacht in order to avert the conse- 
quences of mental overexertion and sleeplessness. Within the 
fortnight two members of the Stock Exchange have fallen out of 
the ranks, Of one of them, now in an insane asylum, his brother 
said, ‘‘ He has overworked himself. The physicians call it a form 
of brain - paralysis, accompanied by emotional insanity and occa- 
sional paroxysms. He knew that he was overtaxing himself, yet he 
persisted in coming to business. It was a case of an uninten- 
tional course towards insanity or suicide.”” Of the other broker, his 
physician says, ‘‘It was a case of overwork and consequent nervous 
prostration,” Yet this man was already a millionaire, 

It is surely not necessary to insist upon the moral of such a 
breaking-down of men in the prime of life. Such practical warn- 
ings should have some effect, yet it will be a long time before the 
lesson is learned And it will be a long time, too, before Ameri- 
cans learn to understand the evil influence of the present system 
of speculation... It is gambling, and nothing else, in which lives are 
often staked and lost. 





‘THE WHITE PASHA.” 

HE truth of the statement purporting to emanate from the 
British Foreign Office that the Government has positive in- 
formation that the White Pasha reported to be in the Upper Nile 
Basin or in the provinces bordering the Bahr-ei Ghazel is Stantey, 
with his expeditionary force, is not at all improbable. On the con- 
trary, it is just what that daring and original explorer might be 
expected to do, for Mr. Stanley, in his journeyings in Africa, 
covering twenty-one years in all, has never seen the Nile, save 
when he visited Egypt in 1868 as an accredited correspondent to re- 
cord the festivities attending the opening of the Suez Canal ; and 
as a matter of fact, Livingstone, during his forty years of African 
adventure, never touched the waters of that great stream whose 
sources he spent a lifetime in the endeavor to determine absolutely. 
The pride of the discoverer, always strong with Stanley, would 
naturally impel him to fill out the vast work of his remarkable ex- 
plorations in the Equatorial Continent, for the sources of all the 
great African rivers lie on a restricted tableland in the region of 
the great lakes first visited by Speke, Grant, Burton, Livingstone, 
Cameron, Baker and Stanley, precisely as ail of the majestic 
streams of the United States flowing into the Gulf of Mexico or 
the Pacific Ocean ftnd their natural source within an area of ten 

square miles in tlre Yellowstone Park. 

And there are no great physical difficulties in the Monbooto 
Country, which he would be obliged to traverse to reach the White 
Nile, which is simply the English for Bahr-el-Ghazel. The slave- 
traders leaving Khartoum have, for forty years, maintained forti- 
fied stations in this country, and it was with them that the German 
traveler Schweinfurth first scientifically explored this region. It 
would be in crossing the water-shed dividing the valleys of the 

«Congo and the Nile that Stanley would be able to perform an ines- 
timable service to geographical science in determining to which 
water-shed belong the disputed affluents, their flow, trend and pos- 
sibilities for navigation. About this we are at present all in the 
dark, and surely Stanley, having reached the point where he was 
last reported, is not the man to return through the miasmatic 
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jungles of the Upper and Lower Congo in midsummer, while with 
suitable alliances with the slave-traders in the Monbooto Country 
he could go down the White Nile to Khartoum, thence further 
north to Berber and across the desert to the Red Sea, or else across 
the Nubian waste to Assouan, and thence to Cairo, to receive a 
well-merited welcome. 

But there is still another alternative. There are steamers both 
on the Victoria Nyanza and Lake Tanganyika, and missionary 
stations on the adjacent streams, and Stanley well knows this 
country, having fought over it inch by inch, and it is not im- 
possible that he may make his exit by way of Zanzibar and the In- 
dian Ocean if he should find the Soudan in too turbulent a condi- 
tion for his force, Travelers in that country, and who know 
Stanley personally well, have never believed that the chief aim of 
his expedition was the relief of Emin Pasha—that is, his own aim ; 
for, when in the field, he recognizes no one but himself. But now 
it is asserted that the real effort of the British Government was the 
rescue of Lupton Bey, Slatin Bey, Neufeld, a German, and several 
other Europeans in Khartoum whose sufferings were made known 
to the Foreign Office before Stanley was dispatched to Africa. 

Among some of the preposterous statements that have been 
published in this country is one to the effect that ‘‘The White 
Pasha” is O'Donovan, the Daily News correspondent, the Merv 
traveler, who was killed at the time of the famous onslaught on the 
3ritish square near Kordofan. There is not a shred of evidence 
that such could be the fact, any more than that Gordon is still 
flourishing as a king in the equatorial jungles. 


PRISON LABOR. 


4 ge National Prison Association which recently met in Boston, 

adopted a resolution of the highest impertance. It runs thns : 
** Resolved, That, in the judgment of this Association, pro- 
ductive prison labor is an indispensable factor in the work of 
prison reform, and that any scheme which has a tendency, direct 
or indirect, to promote or permit the idleness or the unproductive 
labor of prisoners, will inflict irreparable injury upon the prisoners, 
the workingman and the State.” 

The utterances of this Association are by no means to be passed 
over as insignificant. This is no assemblage of sentimentalists, but 
a body of practical workers and earnest students who are not at all 
afraid of severe measures when severe measures are proved to be 
the best. The Massachusetts habitual criminal law, by which all 
criminals who h.--e served two terms of three years or more are 
committed for life on the third offense, whatever may be its 
nature, was mainly the work of this Association, and so are the 
steps now taken or contemplated in several States and in the Dis- 
trict of Columbia to secure an indeterminate sentence for habitual 
misdemeanants. Since its formation in 1870 this Society has done 
more to influence legislation and to bring about reforms in penalogy 
than has been done by any other agency, and its operations must 
deservedly challenge attention, 

The popular opinion of the disastrous effect of convict labor 
upon trade is the merest moonshine. Mr. Carroll D. Wright, Com- 
missioner of Labor, in his report of a year ago, says that the pro- 
ducts of labor thus brought into the market amount to only one- 
fifth of one per cent. of the whole. In view of this fact, which is 
indisputable, it is evident that the recent attempts at legislation 
against prison labor, both State and national, have been no more 
in the interest of the laboring class than in that of the producer or 


a few manufacturers. So far as the interests of labor are con- 
cerned, it is not of the slightest importance whether the contract 
system, the State account plan or entire idleness be the rule in 
prisons : the laboring man is affected by this question only when 
it comes to taxing him for the support of the convict class. 

As to the prisoner, however, the case is widely different, and the 
kind of labor he shall perform, and the system under which he 
shall work, are of vital importance. Mr. Wright, who has given to 
the subject years of careful study, argues strongly, in a recently 
published pamphlet, for the abolition of all steam and other power 
in penitentiaries, and the substitution of hand-labor in every case, 
with the necessary result of abandoning all idea of making prisons 
self-supporting, and of considering labor solely with reference to 
the reformation of the prisoner. To this end, hand-work seems to 
him the best adapted : not the whittling of shoe-pegs or of tooth- 
picks, or any other merely penal employment, but such work as will 
develop the prisoner’s faculties and fit him to lead an honest life 
after his discharge. 

Dr. Felix Adler, in an able address before the Conference of 
Charities, two weeks ago, showed that the tendency to crime came 
from a weakness of the will arising from an inability for consecu- 
tive and complex thinking ; and argued that manual training, 
which requires thinking of this sort, was the best method of so 
cultivating the intellect as to strengthen the weak will. It is a mis- 
take to consider the criminal as one who has deliberately fallen 
from a higher to a lower moral grade ; he is not, more than other 
men, a fallen being ; he is simply an undeveloped one. What he 
needs while in prison is to have his faculties developed, his will 
strengthened and his hands trained. 

So much for the reformatory view of the question. 
its financial aspect. 

It is not quite proven that the discontinuance of all ma- 
chinery is not an extreme and unnecessary measure, It is an ele- 
ment in the reformatory influence of labor that it should be pro- 
ductive, and that the prisoner should know it to be such. The 
general opinion of the Prison Association was that the labor of the 
prison ought to be remunerative, as well as of such a nature as to 
fit the prisoner for self-support when discharged, and that the two 
were not incompatible, It is but justice to the tax-payer that 
the prisoner should contribute to the cost of his own maintenance, 
subject only to the higher consideration of bis reformation, The 
great point in reformation is to cultivate a sense of manhood, a 
feeling of self-respect. The consciousness that to some degree at 
least he is already self-supporting would contribute much to this 
end, 


Now as to 








THE NEW KAISER. 


bb he William II. moves along with his new broom, and wants 

to sweep clean, according to the lesson he has doubtless well 
learned from his’master, Bismarck, The: efore, he has gone to Bt. 
Petersburg to meet his kinsman, Alexanc or ILL, an event which has 
aroused the curiosity and concern of all Europe.- Yet it may be well 
to say that these meetings of sovereigns portend little, European 
alliances, offensive or defensive, are not made in the glare of sun- 
light and in the presence of the populace, and sueh imperial ren- 
dezvous are rather stately courtesies made to humbug the people 
and satisfy dynastic vanity. The young Kaiser, moreover, has 
shown, since the death of the great and good Frederick, his father, 
a singufar love of pomp and ceremony. In pnrsuit of this vain- 
slory, he has all but insulted his widowed mother ; he has issued 
»vompous proclamations’to the army and navy : and while the teri 


was yet green on his grandfather's and father’s grave, he has given 
at Potsdam one of the most elaborate banquets ever known in the 
history of the Teutonic race. While all of this may not evince a 
| bad personal quality for a sovereign, it is certainly not in keeping 
with the traditions of the princes of the House of Hohenzollern. 
Moreover, youth may excuse the fever of a newly made Emperor of 
the most powerful people on the European Continent; but one 
cannot help contrasting the William of to-day with the two genera- 
tions of sovereigns who preceded him. 

Whatever may be the resu!t of-his stately visit up the Baltic to the 
mouth of the Neva, so far as a happy understanding with the Czar 
may be concerned, this journey of William can in no way change 
the political attitude of the Powers in Europe. Kings no longer 
control popular sentiment. Russia, without parliamentary forms, 
and the last example of a semi-civilized race under paternal govern- 
ment, would no more dare to enter upon a gigantic military cam- 
paign at the fiat of the Czar and against the wishes of the people 
than Grover Cleveland would in his own quality as President ven- 
ture upon the conquest of a foreign State. Hence all of the talk 
about the gravity of the marine pageant up the Baltic is sheer non- 
sense. Peace or war in Europe is not made by processional per- 
*formances, but in the Cabinet, by secret agencies, by a repugnant 
class of detective statesmen, and more than all, by greedy bankers 
and contractors, as their appetites may go. 

The young Kaiser has doubtless remembered the dying injunc- 
tion of his grandfather to be friendly with Russia, and state rea- 
sons, if not personal inclination, will send him on similar missions 
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| 548,239, 
é : f | nearly fifty per cent. in two years. 
the Government, but have been simply and solely in the interest of | 





to Vienna and Rome ; and in the meantime it should not be forg-t- 
ten that France is no inconsiderable factor in the family of Euro- 
pean States. 








GovERNoR Hitu has made another bid for the “labor vote.” 
At the request of certain representatives of the labor organizations, 
he last week sent a message to the Legislature, convened in special 
session, recommending the passage of an Act so amending the con- 
spiracy laws as practically to remove all the restraints now imposed 
upon boycotting and intimidation. It is simply anhazing that the 
Executive of a great State should thus commit himself to the ap- 
proval of criminal conspiracies against the rights of individuals and 
the interest of public order. nal 

Tue debate on the Mills Tariff Bill was ended on Friday last. In 
the shape in which it was reported to the House from the Committee 
of the Whole, it bears no resemblance in many respects to the 
measure originally proposed, having been so doctored and tink- 
ered, in obedience to party exigencies in one locality and another, as 
to be ‘“‘a mere thing of shreds and patches.” This page is closed 
before the final vote is taken, but it seems to be conceded that the 
Bill will pass by a slender majority. In the Senate a Bill is being 
framed by the Republicans which will be presented as a substitute 
for that constructed by the Democrats of the House. 





We have recently published various statistics showing the de- 
cline of the Knights of Labor. The last report of the Order, up to 
July ist, is even more significant of the progress of disintegration. 
On that date the membership was 348,672. On July Ist, 1886, the 
membership was 729,077. One year later there was a falling off to 
The last report, it will be noted, shows a falling off of 
Moreover, the number of mem- 
bers in bad standing has nearly tripled. This seems to indicate 
that American workingmen are too intelligent to be slaves, and too 
fair-minded and far-sighted to continue long in an attempt to play 
the réle of tyrant. 


Tue energetic Claus Spreckels declared the other day, before a 
House Committee, that he had been making money for himself all 
these years, and now proposed to work for the people, which is, of 
course, a particularly noble sentiment. Just now we are hearing 
that Spreckels has bought up all the raw sugar in sight, and opin- 
ions appear to be divided as to whether this was done to thwart the 
Sugar Trust or to make a big corner in sugar. Spreckels himself 
declares, with his hand upon his heart, that he will fight the Trust 
to the bitter end, and he points to his preparations for the erection 
of refineries in the East. It must be said that his past career 
hardly encourages confidence in his new appearance as an enemy 
of monopoly. The suspicious suggest that Spreckels is fightiug 
the Trust in order to obtain better terms in a final combination. 
But perhaps he really proposes to play his hand alone. If he brings 
the price of sugar down, much will be forgiven. If he actualiy beats 
the powerful Trust, he deserves to be called a benefactor of the 
Buea eS St eee 

Gneat dissatisfaction has been expressed by visitors to the New 
park on the Canadian side of Niagara Falls because of the imposi- 
tion of a charge of ten cents for the admission of pedestrians and 
fifty cents for carriages. That such a charge is somewhat in the 
nature of a swindle is evident from the fact that the Act of the 
Ontario Legislature of 1885 stipulates that ‘‘the general park 
grounds shall be open and free to the public without charge.” In 
1887, when a Bill, providing for the laying out and management of 
the park was introduced into the Ontario Legislature by Hon. 
Oliver Mowat, Premicr of Ontario, it wag, distinctiy stated that the 
park would be perfectly free. After the opening of the park, the 
Fails became more popular than before as a place for excursion 
parties from various parts of Canada. When it was discovered, 
however, that a charge for admission was exacted, complaints be- 
came general, unti] now the most influential newspapers in Canada 
are demanding that these charges be abolished. All that an expend- 
iture of money could do has been done to render the Canadian 
side of the Falls attractive ; but if the Government of Ontario dovs 
not desire the public to think this expenditure a business specula- 
tion, it will make the park free to the world, as it is on the Ameri- 
can side. 





Is nor Mr. Cleveland a poseur? Let us see. In the parlance of 
the day, there are 60,000 Federal office-holders, and of these, nearly 
50,000 have been ejected from the exercise of their furictions dur- 
ing the present Administratfon, for purely partisan purposes. And 
yet, in the report of the Civil-service Commission covering a period 
of four years, and transmitted to Congress through the hands of 
the President, we have this grandiloquent passage : “The patron- 
age system is utterly at variance with the genius and spirit of our 
institutions, which will protest against: the surrender to any party 
of the interests of the nation, and refiige to eonsent thet this Gov- 
ernment shall ever become what the patronage system developed 
into full fruition would make it, a government of the officeholders, 
by office-givers, for office-scekers.” How can any clear mind fail to 
see in this sentence an arraignment of the President, who ap- 
pointed the very men signing this report, when it is considered that 
over two-thirds of all Federal beneficiaries have been made by 
Executive fiat to “ surrender to party the interests ofthe nation "? 
No coubt Mr, Clevelwhd, in this political metamorphosis, has acted 
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| the issue when it is made. 


| deleur estate in West Clare. 








with uncommon shrewdness and with a plausible irresponsibility, 
but the facts, integers and footprints are there, and he must face 
All this, of course, in no way impugns 
the desirability of Civil-service-Reform in its closest application 
and widest extension. Nearly all civilized States are now concerned 
in a study of the same problem, and even China and Japan have 
their own political students at work to revise the’ internal ma- 
chinery of their respective kingdoms, But this subject must not be 
approached in a narrow or hypocritical way, with reference to the 
perpetuation of party power or the partisan advantage of any one 
man, or to coddle a faction with nameless: political proclivities like 
the Mugwumps. 





On the 18th of July the British Government resorted oncé more 
to its persuasive method of securing order and respect for law 
among the wild Irish by sending a detachment of what Macaulay 
calls “‘ that great and renowned army ” to expel from their homes 
114 families, comprising about 1,000 persons, tenants on the Van- 
There was a difference of opinion be- 
tween the landlord and:his tenants as to the percentage of reduc- 
tion that should be made in the claim for arrearages of rent ; not a 
very serious difference, for the landlord offered to cancel the arrears 
to March, 1886, for one full year’s rent with 32 per cent. off ; while 
the tenants asked for the wiping out of arrears to March, 1887, with 
reduction of 20 per cent, on judicial and 35 per cent. on non-judicia] 
rents. It seems as if a compromise might have been brought about 


by a little management and patience, when the two partiés were 


already within hailing distance of each other. A compromise, 


| however, at such a time, would hardly have served the purpose of 


the Government, engaged just now in the worthy enterprise of at- 
’ J 3 I 


| tempting: to blacken Mr. Parnell’s character in order to do the 


| in all the Catholic churches in the Diocese of Dublin, 


greatest possible injury to the Irish cause. An eviction on a large 
scale will be one more proof laid before the Tory squires of the law- 
less and intractable nature of the Irish, who will not pay their just 
dues until dragooned into submission. Cable dispatches state that 
the tenants are aided by almost the entire population in resisting 
the officers engaged in the eviction service, which is, of course, pre- 
cisely what the authorities expected and desired. 





WHATEVER ambiguity Irish patriots, devoted to theirChurch and 
to their country, may have attributed to the recent Papal decree 
condemning the Plan of Campaign and boycotting, they cannot re- 
main in any doubt as to the purport of the encyclical letter recently 
issued by His Holiness. This letter was read on Sunday week last 
In it the 
Pope says that he has heard with regret that dangerous opinions 


| regarding the decree had been uttered, its authority questioned, 


| adopted by the bishops. 


and an ex-parte character attributed to it. He emphatically declares 
that he acted upon the fullest information, and after reiterating his 
affection for the Irish people, he concludes by an unqualified con- 
demnation of the Plan of Campaign and the whole system of boy- 
cotting.* Accompanying the Pope's letter was one from Arch- 
bishop Walsh of Dublin, in which, with apparent regret, he refers 
to the agitation as now ended under the resolution recently 
It -goes without saying that the promul- 
gation of the Papal letter has created an intense feeling of dissatis- 
faction not only in Ireland, but in the United States aswell. In 
Ireland some of the people left the churches while the letter was 
being read, and in this country its reception seems rather to in- 


| crease than diminish the contributions to the funds of the promot- 





| in Chicago. 


| ers of Home Rule. 


Prominent Irishmen here, when expressing an 
opinion, generally condemn Papal interference in the affairs of Ire- 
land, and are sanguine that the encyclical letter will fail largely of 
its object in suppressing agitation and in greatly injuring thecause 
of Home Rule. faatin.) # 

Ir is almost like a piece of ancient history to recall the anarchist 
outbreak and murders at the Haymarket in Chicago, and the vin- 
dication of the law that followed, after long deliberation and fair 
trial. Quiet citizens throughout the land might well have come to 
the conclusion that the lesson had been duly pondered by the sur- 
vivors. Americans like to believe that most of the crimes against 
social order are the work of men who are misguided or imperfectly 
informed rather than positively wicked ; and it is with a shock of 
surprise that the public hears of long-continued plottings and mur- 
derous schemes planned and almost'carried into effect but yesterday 
The Judge and the Police Inspector who were chiefly 
instrumental in saving the city from destruction by Spies and Lingg 
and their comrades appear to have been marked out for vengeance, 
and only the vigilance of the authorities has prevented a deplorable 
catastrophe. Inspector Bonfield had known for two months that 


| something evil was afoot, and on the 16th of July he arrested three 


men, ail Bohemians, and members of an association at whose head- 
quarters were found and seized bombs and cartridges and a quan- 


tity of explosives. It is reported that a widespread organization 


| has in view the general destruction of Chicago ; but Inspector Bon- 


field, who must be supposed to know something of the matter, treats 
it as the feeble effort of a few desperate men. Whichever view is 
correct, it is manifest that there is call for vigilance. A few des- 
peradoes are capable of mischief that could not be atoned for by 
the taking of their wretched lives ; and it is well to know that the 
authorities are fully awake to the sense of their responsibility. 


Tue course of the English Government in the matter of the in- 
quiry into the authenticity of the letters published by the Tunes is 
worthy of Mr. Facing-Both-Ways. Forced, as it was by Mr. Parnell’s 
direct and vigorous assertion of his rights, into taking some action, it 
has done just as little as it could, and that little in the most round- 
about way. Instead of a Parliamentary inquiry by men with no other 
interest in view than to get at the truth and to make that known in 


| the shortest possible time, it is proposed by this upright Government 





| 


that Mr. Parnell shall accept, without knowing their names, three 
Judges appointed by the Government itself, and give himself up in 
this way blindfolded to the blindfold British justice. That the 
Irish leader, whose calmness and self -command are proverbial, 
should have been stirred to wrath by this proposition, was without 
doubt part of the Government plan, It succeeded, and the Govern- 
ment organs have not ceased to ring the changes on the truth so 
keenly and bitterly stated by Mr. Parnell, that he was called on to 
accept as a sheep the judgment of a jury of butchers, The sting of 
the remark is in its truth. Had it been merely petulant, the tough 
British conscience would not have felt it ; but even the most stolid 
Tory in the clubs knows that the commission is expected to make 
the facts agree with a foregone conclusion, This is the plain mean- 
ing of all the delays and cireumlocutions that mark the English 
dealings with the Irish question, Irishmen are to be put pff and 
frustrated in the hope that the occasion will present itself fpr put- 
ting them in the wrongs No man knows this better than Mr. Por- 
nell; and, fortnnately for the Irish cause, no man knowd better 
than he how to meet tergiversation and double-dealing with firm- 
ness and with steadiness, And these qualities will yet give the 
yictery to those for whom he stands, 
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1. Old Town Walls, Youghal. 2. Clock Gate, Youghal. 


3. Maurice Doyle’s House, Showing Breach Made by Evicting Party. 


IRELAND.—SCENES ON THE PONSONBY ESTATE, COUNTY CORK, WHERE ‘THE PLAN OF CAMPAIGN ’”’ WAS INITIATED. 





—THE EMPEROR WILLIAM II. OPENING THE REICHSTAG. 
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YEDICATION OF THE LICK MONUMENT 
TO FRANCIS SCOTT KEY. 


age noble monument which, through the gen- 

erosity of James Lick, has been reared in San 
Francisco’s principal park, to the memory of the 
author of our national hymn, ‘‘ The Star-spangled 
Banner,” was described and illustrated in these 
columns at the time of the arrival of its parts from 
Italy, some months ago. The completed monu- 
ment, with its statue, was unvailed at the Golden 
Gate metropolis on the Fourth of July, with 
solemn ceremonies, in conjunction with the gen- 
eral celebration of the day. After a grand parade, 
president and officers of the day, poet, orator and 
others who were to participate at the ceremony, 
repaired to Golden Gate Park. Thousands of 
citizens flocked thither, taxing to the utmost the 
capacity of the railroad lines converging at that 
point. At one o'clock a salute of one hundred 
guns was fired as a preliminary to the opening of 
the exercises. President Hammond, of the Park 
Commissioners, then made a speech, in which he 
spoke of the pleasure it gave him to welcome the 
large number of people. General Barnes formally 
presented the statue to the park authorities. He 
reviewed the history of Lick’s life, and spoke of 
the number of magnificent gifts he had made, etc. 
Mayor Pond then, in an eloquent speech, formally 
accepted the monument. Great-grandchildren of 
Key were introduced to the crowd, and several 
more speeches were made. San Francisco may be 
envied the possession of a patriotic monument at 
once noble and unique. 


PIONEER NAVIGATION OF THE OHIO. 


thes Ohio does not enjoy a very good reputation 


as a navigable river, being—if we make due 
allowance for the exaggeration of John Randolph's 
well-known characterization—‘“ frozen during half 
the year, and dry the other half.” But, taking its 
course through the region that it does, it could not 
escape being a great waterway, from the éarliest 
days of the white man’s settlement in the West. 
The picture on this page, copied from an old print, 
shows with what manner of craft the hardy pi- 
oneers of a hundred years ago descended ‘the 
stream, and guarded against the dangers from 
shoals, or floating ice, or turbulent and sudden 
freshets. The river commerce of those days was 
carried on by mears of flat-bottomed barges, or 
bargees, as they were called in-the vernacular. 
They were about 100 feet long, with 20 feet beam, 
and a capacity of from 60 to 100 tons. The barge 
was covered forward, where the freight was stowed, 
while towards the stern was the low-roofed cabin 
which served as living-room for the voyagers. On 
the roof of this cabin was perched the pilot’s coop 
—and the office of pilot on the Ohio was never a 
sinecure, Sometimes a more ambitious barge was 
provided with one or two masts, a large, square 
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SAN FRANCISCO.—UNVAILING OF THE FRANCIS SCOTT KEY MONUMENT IN THE GOLDEN GATE PARE, SAN FRANCISCO, JULY 


sail forward helping along not a little, when the 
wind was fair. There were enough hostile Indians 
along the wooded banks to make the trip exciting ; 
and more than once a traveler who went ashore in 


| chase of a bear was enticed into a fatal ambush by 





a cunning redskin disguised in Bruin’s hide. 


BOSTON’S “« LITTLE WANDERERS.” 
NE of Boston's pet charities is the institution 
known for nearly a quarter of a century past 
as the ‘‘ Baldwin Place Home for Little Wander- 
ers.” Last year, however, the Board of Managers 
vacated the old brick church building in Baldwin 
Place for the present location of the Home, be- 
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tween West Newton and Rutland Streets, adjoin- 
ing the Union Church building on Columbus 
Avenue. 

The Home was dedicated and incorporated in 
1865, and every year cares for nearly 300 children, 
taken mostly, though not exclusively, from the 
New England States. It is neither sectional nor 
sectarian. Six different religious denominations 
are represented in the Board of Management, and 
children have been taken from fifteen States. Dur- 
ing the past twenty-three years it has provided 
with homes and cared for 6,000 poor, orphaned 
and destitute “little wanderers,” without regard 
to age, sex, color or religious parentage. Children 
of any age, except babes whose mothers are living, 
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4TH. 


and unless diseased in body or mind, are taken in, 
trained and cared for, and finally placed with fam- 
ilies either for legal adoption or where they will 
enjoy all the privileges of a son or daughter in a 
good home, Children of worthy mothers who are 
ill and unable to care for them are also tempora- 
rily taken in; and many poor families are thus 
helped over hard places. Fifty companies of 
children have been, at various times, taken out 
West and elsewhere and placed in good homes. 
Many of these have grown up to be happy and 
successful men and women ; and very rarely in- 
deed is a child returned on account of bad be- 
havior. Brothers and sisters are usually placed 
in the same locality. The Management of the 
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Home is in communication with some 600 of its 
former inmates annually, and if a child is not well 
treated, it can be taken away—a measure which is 
not infrequently resorted. to. 

The training and preparation of the children at 
the Home is illustrated in the sketches on page 
381. Beginning on a physical basis, the Superin- 
tendent and lady teachers first enforce habits of 
personal cleanliness and neatness in their little 
charges, then go on teaching them manners, 
morals, religion and the rudiments of education, 
There is a grammar and primary school in session 
tive hours daily, besides a Sunday-school, social 
meetings Sunday and Wedrfesday evenings, a tem- 
perance meeting semi-monthly, and an occasional 
special sermon On the Sabbath. Mrs. C. H. Minor, 
the wife of the Assistant Superintendent, pays 
special attention to the musical training of the 
children ; and to hear her class sing our old friend 
“Johnny Schmoker,” or one of their new jubilee 
or temperance pieces, is an entertainment not 
soon to be forgotten. A-glimpse of the internal 
economy of the Home:is furnished by the picture 
of the neat “doubling up” system of beds in the 
dormitories. 

The endowment of the Little Wanderers’ Home 


-% small, but it has always been well provided for 


by donations and bequests. 


YOUTH AND SPRING. 
OME! fill we full our arms of flowers, 
And cherish them : (they cannot last !) 
Their little lives are spanned by hours, 
It goes so fast, this Spring of ours, 
It goes so fast! 


Let us give thanks to th’ unseen Powers 
For joys to come, for pleasures past, 
For Youth's delights, for love-sweet hours, 
jIt goes so fast, this Youth of ours, 

It goes so fast! 


‘Let us kneel low to God who showers 
Upon us all His gifts, nor cast 
One longing glance on vanished hours, 
{It goes so fast, this Life of ours, 
: It goes so fast! 
Epwarp Heron ALLEN. 


ANOTHER STRANGE STORY. 


ET me state, in the first place, that Iam not 

i, a Spiritualist ; and that while I have the 

greatest respect for every man’s belief — if 

it is after the dictates of his conscience—I do not 

explain my own somewhat strange experience by 

the theories set forth by those who believe or are 
known as Spiritualists, 

What it is I cannot say. I have no theory to 
advance, and probably shall never know until I 
cross the river that divides this life from the life 
beyond. 

That many of you will laugh at its probability I 
do not doubt. However, we laugh most at that 
which we do not understand and cannot explain. 

I was not as a boy particularly different from 
other boys of my age. Perhaps Fwas more fond 
of books and reading than the average, but that I 
inherited from both parents, and I am afraid that 
I was not at all particular about the quality, either 
—-dime novels, Scott, ancient history or Smollett— 
everything that came in my way. 

One thing was a great source of trouble to me 
as I grew older, and has remained a great mystery 
until this day. It was this: I was often awoke out 
of a sound sleep by somebody speaking my name. 
At first it frightened me, and later, I would spring 
out of bed, and, striking a light, search every- 
where, but nothing could be seen. Then I tried 
locking my door, but it made no difference ; the 
‘* voice” or *‘ voices,” whatever they might be, were 
still there. 

I told my father, but he only laughed, and ad- 
vised me to see~a doctor, 

One night I went to bed troubled, At the office 
that day a hundred - doilar bill had disappeared 
and could not be found. Nobody,was present at 
the time it was paid but one of-the firm and my- 
self, At night, when I came'to count the cash, it 
was gone.. We searched everywhere, bui without 
success. We hunted up the man who paid it in, but 
he knew nothing about it. My employer looked 
sober, and as for me, I was almost crazy. I knew 
that I had not taken it, but would he?.,I said 
nothing to the folks at home, for I did not want 
to worry them over something they could not 
help, but went to bed, only to toss ‘from side to 
side half the night before sleep came. 

It must have been nearly morning when I awoke 
with @ start. ‘Somebody said, as plainly as you 
could say it, ‘* William !” 

I was wide awake at once—not at all frightened 
—for I had heard the ‘‘ voices ” so often before ; but 
then, to my astonishment, it;continued: ‘‘Go to 
your office, and-in the back part of the eash-drawer 
you will find the hundred dollars.” - 

I can’t explain to you howI felt. The perspira- 
tion stood in drops all over me. I rubbed my eyes, 
I pinched myself to be sure I was awake. I did 
not dare to move, and lay there waiting for more ; 
but none came. You may be.sufe I slept no more 
that night ; and while I tried to persuade myself 
it was nonsense, I longed for daybreak. 

T reached the office early, and, actually trembling 
with nervous excitement, I unlocked the cash- 
drawer. Pulling it out, I looked, and gave one 
cry, almost of terror. There lay the missing bill in 
full sight! That it was not there the night before 
I am as certain as that I am living, and Lam will- 
ing to take my oath to that effect ; but how it came 
there I do not know, and probably never shall, I 
was ashamed to tell my employers how I found it, 
for I knew I shoul2 not be believed ; so I concocted 
a story that served its purpose, and very soon the 
affair was forgottez. 

Forgotten by evecybody but myself and Nellie. 
And I have not mentioned sister Nellie before, and 
yet, of her this story is written. 

Nell’, darling “sister” Nellie, how I loved “her! 
And she—weill, nobody ever had. such a brother, 
and no lover found favor in her eyes when “ bro- 
ther Will"’ was around, 





Nellie and I talked it over and over again, but 
always left off with a sigh. It was something 
mysterious—that is all we could say. 

And now the “ voices,” if anything, became more 
frequent, until they came to be an old story, and I 
was nineteen years of age when the events Iam 
about to tell you of took place. 

We lived in the college town of C——, and, be- 
ing well-to-do people, moved in the best society of 
the place; for, you know that, no matter how 
small a place may be, it has its grades of society, 
and there is always “the best.” Father had been 
a professor, but ill health obliged him to give up 
teaching ; and with a fair income, in a congenial 
neighborhood, his last days seemed to be pleasant 
ones. It was a great source of grief to him that 
his only son would not enter college. But on this 
point I was obstinate, and finding that I was so 
opposed to a college life, he—bless his heart !— 
finally gave in, and I entered the connting-room 
of a wholesale honse in the city. 

And Nellie—she was not a beauty as we judge 
of beauty ; but she was bright, lively and happy 
—like sunshine wherever she went. Every face 
brightened when she came near; old and young 
had only words of praise for ‘‘Miss Nellie.”* 

She was a great favorite with the college boys, 
and many a quarrel did they have on her account. 
Yet she showed no preference for any. When I 
joked her about them, she would laugh, and put- 
ting her arms about my neck, say, ‘‘ You dear old 
brother, you are worth more than the whole lot !” 
But she enjoyed a good time as well as any, liked 
to go to balls, parties and plays, and as her escort 
I was kept pretty busy in the Winter ; but let me 
add, it was a pleasure, for I was proud of my lively 
sister, 

o * * * * 7 

It was in 1861. Fort Sumter had been fired 
upon and taken, South Carolina had decided to 
leave the Union, and war was declared. Every- 
body was full of excitement, and I among the rest. 
I begged my father to let me enlist, for, not being 
of age, Icould not without his consent; but he 
refused, though his eyes flashed as he read the 
papers, and in‘ his impatience longed to be young 
again. He could not give his only son. 

I remember so well when he placed his hand on 
my shoulder, and pointing through the open door 
where my mother sat reading, shook his head and 
left me. 

But those days—who of us can ever forget them ! 
The Spring and Summer passed by, and those who 
had said that the war would be over in a few 
months began to lose confidence in their own pre- 
dictions, and as Winter came on, they, with the 
rest of us, accepted the sad fact that it was to be 
a long, hard struggle. Both sides were brave and 
determined ; only now, as we look back, can we see 
how from the first the struggle was a hopeless one 
for the South. They themselves acknowledge it 
now, and know it could not have been otherwise ; 
and most of them to-day would not have it dif- 
ferent. : 

Nellie was very enthusiastic and very patriotic ; 
she sympathized with me in my desire to fight for 
my country; and yet, after one of those long talks 
to cheer me up, she would—woman-like—spoil it 
all by putting her arms about me, and exclaiming, 
‘*No, no, brother Will—we can’t let you go.” 

How busy she was in those days! doing every- 
thing for the comfort of those who were fighting, 
and cheering those who were left behind. Many 
were the blessings that were called down upon her 
for her words of comfort, and her other acts of a 
more substantial nature. 

One day in December I was sitting in my office 
at work, or, rather, I should have been at work ; 
but a feeling of uneasiness possessed me without 
any apparent cause, and I had laid down my pen 
and was looking out of the window, watching the 
people pass and thinking of nothing in particular. 
I did not ‘know what was the matter with me ; I 
only felt uneasy. » Suddenly I heard a ‘‘ voice” at 
my side speak’as those ‘‘ voices ” never had before, 
‘* Willie ! Willie !” 

I sprang from my seat so thoroughly frightened 
that the other clerks noticed it, and fearing I was 
going to faint, came to my assistance. 

Did any of them speak to me? 

No, 

Did they hear any one call my name? 

No. 

It was nearly six o’clock, and knowing that I 
could do no more work that day, I put on my hat 
and coat and went home. I cannot tell you how I 
felt, I wish words could express it, but as neared 
home I knew something had happene@:' I went 
in. Everything seemed as usual. Father sat in his 
library and nodded as I passed by, and mother 
kissed me as she always did when I came home at 
night. 

“Where's Nellie?” I asked. 

“She went down to Mrs. Brown's, at the further 
end of the town, this afternoon. You know her 
husband is in the hospital at Washington, and she 
is going to him ; so Nellie went to see if she could 
be of help, Still, she has been gone a long while, 
and it is time she was’ back.” 

Six o’clock and dark, yet-no Nellie. I was get- 
ting more worried than I wanted to own, even to 
myself, and jumping into the sleigh, I drove to 
Mrs. Brown's, to find that Nellie had left there long 
before dark. Then, one after another, I visited all 
the places I knew she would be likely to call at ; 
but at every one I met the same reply, ‘‘She has 
not been here.” 

By this time the rest of the family were as 
frightened as I, and summoning assistance, we 
began to scour the country on the outskirts of the 
town. Being near a large city, the roads were 
frequented by tramps and h-rd characters gener- 
ally, and we feared—what we feared we did not 
dare to speak aloud. 

We searched for hours, but without any trace or 
_elew, and most of the party had decided to wait 
until daylight before continuing the search. . I, 
too, had turned back, when one of thosé “ voices,” 





now so familiar, spoke my-name. I waited. ‘‘Turn | 
to the left. By the big oak you will find Nellie.” | 
You may not believe it. No matter. I had no | 
thought of hesitating—my faith was sure—and | 
turning my horse, I fairly flew over the snow. It | 
was only a short way, and I was at the oak. I 
sprang out of the sleigh and flashed my light here 
and there, then gave one cry, ‘ Nellie !” and knew 


no more, 
’ * * * * * * 


When Icame out of my father’s house again, 
the snow had disappeared, the trees were putting | 
forth their tiny leaves, and the brave little crocus 
was in full bloom. Winter had retired in favor of 
Spring. Most of this time was a blank to me. 
From the moment I -saw Nellie’s upturned face 
under the old oak, I knew nothing, until, weeks 
after, I found myself in my room, with mother 
bending over me. é 

When I was able to bear it, they toid me all 
there was to tell. Nellie had been found lying in the 
snow, dead. There were tracks of a sleigh, but so 
far as they were able to judge, there was no struggle 
of any kind. Where her head lay, there was a large 
stone, and a mark on her forehead made them 
theorize that perhaps she fell-from the sleigh, and 
came to her death through its means, But why 
was she there, and who was with her, and why did 
he leave her? Detectives had failed to strike any 
clew. The country was in such a state of excite- 
ment all the time, thatthe occurrence was for- 
gotten sooner than it might have been, except by | 
the heartbroken family and immediate friends. 

Yes—one other did not forget it. He who had 
caused her death. could not forget it All the 
theories in the world could not shake my belief 
that she had been murdered—but by whom? My | 
life should be given to find out. I grew better, 
but the great shock had taken all the ambition | 
and aim of my life out of me. Work I could not. 
Even if I did busy my hand with this thing or that, 
my mind was not with it ; it simply used up time. 

Father and mother, though they had their own 
heavy grief to bear, sorrowed still more to see mt 
in such a state. And I—my God, how I suf- 
fered ! 

At length I could stand it no longer. The Pres- 
ident was calling for more troops—here was a 
chance for relief. I went to my father and told 
him it was my only hope—I must get away from 
myself or die. I can see him now, as he sat in his 
study, his face buried in his hands, struggling 
against love and desire. At length, clasping my 
hands, he placed the other on my head, and said : 
‘ William, it is for the best—go, and may God pro- 
tect you !” 

I will pass over the intervening days, for though 
I had my desire, and all thought it was for the 
best, the parting was no less hard. I obtained 
an officer’s commission, and went out with a home 
regiment. In the hardships and the excitement of 
army life I grew away from my old self and grief, 
and became @ man, 

* ad * * * * 

It had been a day of heavy fighting, and many 
of our brave men lay dead and dying on the field. 
My regiment had been in the thickest of it, and 
after it was all over, I went forth to look after my 
men and to render such assistance as I could, or 
that might be needed. I was wandering about in 
the vicinity where we had been fighting, when one 
of those “ voices” that still haunted me, but no 
longer gave me any uneasiness, said, ‘* Willie!” I 
waited. “‘ Turn to your left: Remember Nellie !” 
Perhaps you can imagine how this startled me ; 
not the sound of the ‘‘voice”—+that was an old 
story—but those words, ‘‘ Remember Nellie !” Re- 
member her! I never forgot her, or her sad fate. 
Sleeping or waking, I seemed to see her upturned 
face as it lay there on the snow ; but the ‘‘ voice” 
said, ** Remember Nellie!” I turned and walked 
on mechanically. I knew I was being led for some 
purpose, and soon the “ voice ” said, ‘‘ He is here.” 
Who was here? 

I looked down, and there lay a young man in an 
officér’s uniform ; he had a familiar look, but my 
memory refused to place him, Suddenly, as by a 
great effort, it flashed across my brain he was one 
of the students at college, and a great admirer of 
Nellie’s. He was of Spanish birth, and Nellie 
often said she was fairly afraid of him. 

And there he lay, cold and lifeless, But why had 
I been led here? I stooped down, and saw that 
one hand had drawn a smail leather case half out 
of his pocket. I loosened it and opened the case. 
Inside I found his name,and a few papers, then a 
picture. I gasped, and almost fell. It was Nellie’s, 
and fastened to it wag a lock of hair! Then it 
flashed across my mind, as thoughts will, without 
any apparpnt ‘reason, that here lay Nellie’s mur- 
derer? FP ‘asked the, question, in my mind, and 
tursiing my face upwards, I waited for an answer. 
‘Ttiwas only a few seconds—it seemed an age ; then 
a “voice” close to my ear whispered, “Yes.” 

They tell me I was picked up insensible, and 
many were the questions poured in upon me by 
my comrades, What excuse I gave or what story I 
told'them I have forgotten. Had I told the truth 
they.would have thought as you do now, that my 
brain was disordered ; and so I have kept the story 
to myself, telling only my own family. - 

‘How he came to do it I never knew, but in my 
own mind there was never a doubt that he did 

commit the deed. You will say a court of law 
would never take such evidence. They will never 
have the chance, To me the evidence is conclusive. 
Ifound that he left college the day after Nellie 
was found, and enlisted. His comrades say he was 
sober and morose, but brave and daring as a very 
devil, and that he met his death as the result. 

To me there was a reason for all this—he was a 
haunted man. Iam strong in my belief that he 
suffered as only one with a load of guilt to bear 
can suffer, : 

Mr story is told, and I feel, as I said in the begin- 





ning, that you think it is only the imagining of a. 


disordered brain. Never mind—call it what you 


SUMMER AMONG THE LAKES AND 
MOUNTAINS. 
VW BES that point is reached where the tourist, 
bent upon penetrating to the heart of the 
Adirondack or the Maine wilderness, leaves the 
railroad and takes ‘to the springy buckboard, he 


| usually says something about “leaving civilization 


behind.” As a matter of fact, he takes it with 
him — or, at least, tries desperately to do so. 
Guides and drivers stare aghast at the mountain 
of trunks, boxes, sporting paraphernalia and other 
fantastic impedimenta which the novice expects 
them to transport to some: almost inaccessible 


| camping-place. When he gets to where the road 


becomes a mere trail, and finally has to be followed 
over rock, jungle and stream by means of blazed 
trees, he either abandons the baggage-train alto- 
gether, or settles down and makes his camp then 
and there. The veteran of two or three seasons 
sallies forth in light marching order, with knick- 
erbockers and rubber coat, a light breech-loading 
rifle on his shoulder, a knapsack strapped on his 
back, and the rest of his outfit, including fishing- 
tackle, in his capacious pockets, Thus equipped, 
and accompanied by a guide, he can go anywhere 
in the Adirondacks, and live as royally as the ban- 
ished Duke in the woods of Arden. Some fresh 
glimpses of our Northern New York wilderness are 
given in the smaller sketches on page 380. . 

To the pleasure-seeker who has his first visit yet 
to make, it may be wel: to say that there are two 
principal routes leading into the wilderness. One 
is by the Adirondack Railway from Saratoga to 
North Creek, and thence by stage or buckboard 
to Blue Mountain Lake, and by steamer and 


| “carry” to Raquette, Forked and others of the 


necklace of lakes lying in the depths of the woods. 


| This route abounds in attractions, the railway and 


stage service being admirable in every respect, 


| while the region traversed is in the last degree 


picturesque and wonderful. The other route is by 
the Delaware and Hudson Railroad from Albany 
to Plattsburg, and thence by the Chateaugay Rail- 


| way to Loon, St. Regis and Saranac Lakes, and 


other resorts in the Saranac region. Owing to a 
recent extension of the Chateaugay Road, the dis- 
tance from New York to Saranac Lake and adjoin- 
ing points is now made in eighteen hours—the 
tourist who leaves the metropolis in the evening 
reaching the lake by noon of the following day. 
At the terminus, in Saranac Lake village, stage 
drives of one mile bring him to Alexander’s and 
Miller’s hotels, on the lake—new buildings, each 
with a capacity of about 1,000 guests ; twelve miles 
to Saranac Inn (formerly the Prospect House, and 
better known as the place where President Cleve- 
land tarries); and seventeen miles to Adirondack 
Lodge, in the heart of the wilderness, 

A pictorial reminiscence of the woodland lakes 
of Maine in the Androscoggin region is given else- 
where. It depicts the most agreeable portion of a 
‘carry ’—its finish. The lake glimmering in the 
middle distance is Parmachenee, a little gem of a 
natural basin, rimmed with high wooded hills. Its 
altitude is over 2,000 feet above the level of the 
sea. The “carry” is a rather steep one, from 
Parmachenee Landing on the Magalloway River, a 
short distance above the Forks, to the lake itself, 
which is about three miles distance. Your canoe 
weighs sixty-five pounds when you start, and about 
6,500 by the time you come in sight of the lake. 
But then you are well repaid by a week’s camping 
on those romantic shores, even if you do nothing 
but breathe the invigorating piny perfume of the 
mountain air. 


PICTORIAL SPIRIT OF THE FOREIGN 
ILLUSTRATED PRESS. 


Tue Intish PLAN oF CAMPAIGN. 


THE Pope, in his encyclical letter of last week, 
reiterates his condemnation of the Irish National 
League’s Plun of Campaign, and of boycotting. 
The use of these weapons will now probably cease 
to be sanctioned by the clergy, and, notwithstand- 
ing the protests of the tenants and their leaders, 
the League’s activity will no doubt, sooner or 
later, take some other form. We publish a group 
of sketches on the Ponsonby estate, near Youghal, 
where Maurice Doyle is said to have initiated the 
now famous Plan of Campaign. Doyle held a 
large farm at a yearly rent of £370, the Govern- 
ment valuation being £258. In June, 1887, he 
offered, in common with other tenants on the 
Ponsonby estate, to pay his rent minus thirty-five 
per cent. reduction. ‘‘They were offered,” says 
the London Graphic, ‘‘a reduction of twenty per 
cent., but this they refused, whereupon they were 
served with the usual legal notices. Doyle barri- 
caded his housé and made a determined resist- 
ance against eviction. The evicting forces broke a 
hole through the gable of the house, and finally 
had to erect scaling - ladders, and effect an en- 
trance through the roof. Doyle was not evicted 
until last February, after having been for eight 
months barricaded.” 


Wiixi1aM II. ar tHe Reicustac. 


The ceremonial opening of the German Reichs- 
tag, in the Throne-room of the Old Schloss at Ber- 
lin, on the 25th ult., by the new Emperor William 
IL, is depicted among our foreign illustrations. 
On this pompous occasion the ambassadors of all 
the Powers were present in full uniform, accom- 
panied by their wives. Tall Life Guards were 
grouped about, and the Imperial Deputies mingled 
in the imposing ensemble. Prince Bismarck, hab- 
ited in the splendid uniform of his Cuirassier 
Regiment, and wearing his most distinguished 
orders, headed the Federal Counci]. The young 
Emperor wore a plumed helmet, and the crimson 
velvet mantle of the Black Eagle. The Empress 
and the little Crown Prince sat behind bim, as, 
rising upon the purple-carpeted dais, with his 
helmet on, he read the speech from the Throne. 


ARMORCLAD vs, ToRPEDO CRUISER. 


The spirited picture relating to the recent 
French naval manceuvres in the Mediterranean il- 
lustrates a combat between the two formidable 
types of modern sea - fighters — the swift little 

o cruiser and the great steelclad ship-of- 
war. The latter can guard against her petite ad- 
versary’s insidiou. attacks only by eternal vigil- 
ance, and, in addition. to the ponderous batteries 
below, her main-top is transformed into a veritable 
fortress, manned by.picked seamen, commanded 
by an officer, and armed with rifles and a Hotch- 
kiss gun. Men and ammunition are hoisted aloft 
by means of machinery inside the hollow iron 
mast, 

THE WALLACE STATUE. 

This colossal bronze statue of Sir William Wal- 
lace has just been erecied at Aberdeen. It hav 
been placed on the as yet uncompleted portion of 
the new Rosemount Viaduct, ‘The pedestal is 
nineteen feet in height, and the statue itself is 





will—call it as I do, “Another Strange Story.” 


seventeen feet, There is uo larger bronze statue 
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in Sectland. 
is inscribed, 








On a panel in front of the pedestal | that Palestine ought to be made a neutral nation | 
‘‘In Honor of William Wallace, | like Switzerland or Belgium, and therefore under 
Guardian of Scotland ;” and in a similar panel in | 


the guarantee of the Great Powers to secure its 


the rear there is another inscription, stating that | immunity from wars. In England and the United 
the statue had been erected from funds bequeathed | States a great many men and women of large 


by Mr. John Steill, of Edinburgh. culpt 
is Mr.:W. Grant Stevenson, A. R. S. A., of Edin 
burgh. 


dressing these words to the English friars sen 


The figure of Wallace represents the | 
Scottish patriot when he is supposed to be ad- 


The sculptor | wealth have been interested in this enterprise, 


I have 
made a long study, not only to develop all Pales- 
tine, but all the great Euphrates Valley, which is 
t | capable of sustaining 100,000,000 people, and of 


- | and the plans meet with their approval. 


to negotiate a pacific treaty before the battle of , once more being a great centre of the world’s 


Stirling Bridge: **Go back to your masters, anc 


tell them that we came not here to treat, but to 


fight, and to set Scotland free.” 


Tue ABYSSINIAN Royat Succession. 


Recent dispatches from Cairo announce the 
death of the Ras Aréa-Selassie (Image of the 


1 | activities.” 
THE BUSTLE BANISHED. 


“‘THe rise and fall of the bustle is far more in- 
teresting to women of the present day than any 


| ; POET Ste ae . 
Trinity), the only son of King John of Abyssinia. | topic that can be discussed,” said the head of the 


Our picture, from a photograph taken not long | 
before the death of the heir-apparent to that | 
ancient throne, includes in the group the Princess | & " 
Saonditou (My Crown), daughter of Menelik, the | 5U™mer sun. 
The young people were nominally 
wedded in 1882, the prince being at that tinfé but | 
The death_! 
of the Ras Aréa-Selassie leaves the chance of royal 
ssion to Menelik IT., father of the widowed 
princess, and who, like former monarchs of his 
line, claims direct descent from King Solomon 


King of Choa. 
twelve years old, and his bride seven. 


suce 


aud the Queen of Sheba, 





THE IMPROVEMENTS ABOUT NIAGARA | used to make the dress set well. 


FALLS. 


A CORRESPONDENT of the Boston Advertiser | Woman’s hips. 
writes of the improvements going on at Niagara 
Falls: “*Much of the fund from the sale of old | to get alarmed. It made the dear creatures appear 
buildings has been spent in developing and restor- 
As yet there 
has been po drain upon the State Treasury for 
maintenance, nor is there likely to be for a year or | 
In the upper part of Prospect Park 

there has been establislied a recreation-house, a | the bushel-basket, 
’ public lavatory, a bureau of advice for excursion- 

ists, including arrangements for picnics with 
The | h ~ 
taking of provisions on any other part of the | the women of this country, : 
All along the edge of | hand she has wiped the bustle off the fashion- 


ing the beauties of the reservation. 


50. to come, 


shelters, and the offices of administration. 


reservation is forbidden. 


the crags a space has been gh aha for people to 

iirty feet wide and 
extending from the brink of the Falls to the high 
A new 


stand upon, from twenty tot 


ground back of the old wooden balcony. 
safety cable has been placed upon the inclined 


railway, the electric lights have been removed 
from Prospect Park and access is allowed to 


neithet the Park nor the islands after dark. On 
mocrlight nights access is given to all of the 


reservation only by permission of the superin- 


tendentt, 

“The reservation will not undergo many changes 
during the present season. But the Park as it now 
exists is an infinite improvement over the old order 
of things. Such trees of the different species now 
growing on Goat Island as attain to the first 
magnitude are to be planted thickly. The inten- 
tion is to plant out to the village and to afford 
charming vistas of the river. The artificially 
cleared space on Goat Island is to be refurnished 
with trees, but not so thickly as the mainland. 
The ragged west banks of the island are to be better 
protected by piers, which will be clothed with 
foliage. Such are the plans of the noted land- 
scape gardeners, Messrs, Olmstead & Vaux, which 
will reine about $400,000 before they can be 
consummated. 

‘*As goon as any money is appropriated, much of 
it will be spent on the drives on Goat land. A 
drive is projected by which a circuit of the island 
may bé made in a carriage, at a distance usually 
from fifty to one hundred feet from the, bank, and 
which is generally intended to be twenty feet 
wide. The wooden staircase wiil be reconstructed 
‘so as to afford a series of opportunities for out- 
look to be used by the visitor only in descending.’ 


Another path for ascent is provided a little to the | 


eastward, 

‘‘Among the improvements noted hereabouts, 
aside from the reservation, are the replacing of 
the wooden carriage suspension bridge by one 
of double its width in iron, and the removal of 
the better stores from the Canadian side of the 
river to the American side. We are also promised 
a railroad from the Falls to the Whirlpool, and a 
revolution in the business prospects of the village 
as soon as the Hydraulic Power and Tunnel Co. 
begins to rent its power for the turning of numer- 
ous turbine wheels. On the Canadian side the 
Clifton House remains, but the old museum and 
long line of unsightly buildings will be removed.” 








THE REHABILITATION OF PALESTINE. 


Dr. SIvARTHA, a well-known resident of Chicago, 
has gone to England for the purpose of organizing 
an extensive movement for the resettlement of 
Palestine. In both England and America this 
movemcui has already excited widespread interest. 
A number of families in Chicago are preparing to 
leave in the Autumn, and Sivartha expects a large 
colony to leave England for Palestine next Spring. 
These people are earnest, religious and practical 
in their plans. They do not expect that the settle- 
ment and restoration of Palestine will be brought 
about by anything that looks outwardly like a 
miracle. It must be guided by political sagacity 
and business judgment, both pervaded by a deep 
religious impulse. Captain Conder, who made 
the elaborate official survey of Palestine, says that 
it; may easily become the rival in fertility of the 
best parts of Southern Italy. With a territory as 
large as Great Britain and with every variety of 
climate to choose from, it presents an invittng 
field to the immigrant. As soon as a sufficient 
number of people are there to form the nucleus of 
a new nation, it is expected that the European 
Powers will unite to declare Palestine an inde- 
pendent country. The Jews proper, according to 
the expectation, will only form the smaller part, 
about one-sixth of the new population. The 
larger element will be English and American. 

Dr. Sivartha has already worked out exten- 


sive and careful plans for the rebuilding of Jeru- 


salem, for its temples, public buildings, gates 
and walls, in harmony with the prophetic de- 
scription of the Bible. According to his idea, the 
new Jerusalem is to be a centre of learning, of 
political influence, and a religious capital. When 
asked if he thought guarantees could be secured 
from nations in Europe that have acted in con- 
cert on the Eastern question, the doctor said; 
“The question 18 one that has already been dis- 
cussed by European statesmen, and the disposal 
of Palestine so far has been a difficult problem, 
because the population there for 1,800 years has 
not been accustomed to self-government. Ten 
years ago, just before the Berlin Treaty—and at 
tort time, of course, the question was up for dis- 

1 —statesmen expressed themselves freely 


Cael" 


dressmaking department of a large Philadelphia 
store to a Record reporter. ‘*My, how the bustle 
| did rise! It grew like a watermelon under a hot 
Indeed, it was beginning to be a 
| question as to 
*** Which is the bustle, 

And which is the girl? 


as General Knickerbocker used to 
| topical song in the ‘ Little Tycoon.’ But the bird- 
| cage is daomed. It must go. Dolly Vardens went, 
| Gainsborough hats went, and so does everything 

of that sort. People are continually panting for 

something new. The bustle had its uses. It gave 
| thin girls an air of seeming stoutness, and it was 
It was a first-rate 
affair to take the weight of heavy dresses off a 
But when the girls began to wear 
the bustles halfway up their backs, people began 


sing in his 


| like miniature camels. And the way the girls 

| would shake themselves —oh, my! Why, they 
looked as if they would fall apart. For years the 
bustle has been growing smaller. The greatest 
proportions it ever reached was when it topped 

Now it is a very modest affair, 
and looks like a small-sized rat-trap. By next 

} Fall it will be gone entirely. 

| ‘Mrs, Cleveland has done one good thing for 

With a wave of the 


| plates. Indeed, it is really a blessing. Then it is 
so odd that the President's wife should take the 
' matter in hand. But she has done so, Bustles are 

only good for masks to be used by the small boys 
| at baseball matches, now. 

‘‘What is to take the place of the bustle? I will 
show you. It is simple, effective and cheap. A set 
of reeds are to be sewed into the back of the skirt. 

| They are of graduated sizes, and make the dress 
set well. It improves the hanging of the skirt, 

| and is very simple. So nature is to have a chance 

| again ; the bustle has been banished.” 

} 


THE WRITER AS HE WRITES. 


| 
| ‘“*WHEN you just begin to be an author,” writes 
| Julian Hawthorne in America, ‘the sight of the 
blank sheet of paper gives you an appetite instead 
of depriving you of it. You long to be at work 
| and cover it with ink-marks. A new writer not 
only enjoys writing, but rewriting also; I have 
| known authors who will copy out a piece, over and 
over again, until the page appears without an 
erasure. That is not a bad thing by way of prac- 
tice, and would no doubt be advocated by the 
printers. But it is not likely to be kept up more 
than two or three years. After that the writer 
| knows what he is going to write before he writes 
it ; he has learned the art of putting the contents 
of his mind directly on the paper ; besides, he has 
not the time to make copper-plate reproductions 
of his work. He is more apt to put it off to the 
| last practicable moment, and then to do it as rap- 
idly as he can. And by-and-by it will be irksome 
to him to do it at all; and he will wish that for- 
tune would present him with a year’s vacation, 
during which he could lie on his back and do no- 
thing. 

‘There is a period, in the writing of every book, 
when it seems impossible it should ever be finished. 
| What has gone before seems bad, and what is to 

come is either a blank, or it promises to be worse 
than the beginning. An apathy, a paralysis, set- 
tles upon the worker ; he wishes he had taken up 
butchering or liquor-selling for a living. Every 
day that he postpones the completion of his task 
it appears more hopeless ; his mind is gloomy, his 
conscience oppressed ; he haunts his study, but ef- 
fects no more than a ghost might ; he draws pic- 
tures on scraps of paper, reads books that do not 
interest him, or even plans out work that can only 
’ be executed at some indefinite future opportunity ; 
at last his final moment of grace expires, and he 
sits down in desperation and plunges his pen into 
the inkstand. The work goes on, and then he 
| wonders how he could have imagined any difficulty. 
| The word ‘Finis’ is written, and he experiences 
an uplifting of the spirit. Thackeray, according 
to all accounts, was subject to distressful periods 
of this kind ; but he declares, in one of his essays, 
that after finishing a given book it was his cus- 
tom always to begin another before going to bed— 
in the mood of reactionary lightheartedness follow- 
ing upon his depression.” 











HOW TO GUESS ‘THE SPEED OF 
TRAINS. 

Tue Kansas City Times says: ‘There is not 
one person in one hundred of the millions who 
travel on railroads in the course of a year who 
have any idea of the speed of a train. A large per 
cent, of even the regular trainmen of the country 
cannot tell with any degree of accuracy how fast 
a train is running. - Frequently engineers are 
dispatched on a trip over a line of railroad with 
instructions to run at a speed of a certain number 
of miles an hour. The engineers do not carry ‘a 
speed indicator, but have learned by various 
methods to gauge their engines so as make only 
the slightest variation from their orders. 

“The majority of engineers use their driving- 
wheels as a gauge. They know its circumference, 
and by counting its revolutions within a certain 
time can tell very accurately the speed at which 
they are running. Another method is to time the 
run between mile - posts, and still another is to 
make calculations from the number of telegraph- 
pre passed in a certain time. These poles, in a 

vel country and where four or five wires are 
used, are 8 so that they are thirty to the 
mile. _If only a single wire is used they are spaced 
from twenty-five to twenty-eight to the mile, 

‘* The most accurate method, and the one most 
in use by experienced railroad men, is to count the 


FRANK LESLIE’S ILLUSTRATED NEWSPAPER. 


running.~~ For instance, if a-passenger sitting in 
a sleeper can count thirty clicks of the wheels on 


at the speed of thirty miles an hour.” 





SIR ARTHUR’ SULLIVAN AT HOME. 


} man, and inclined tu stoutness ; his Head is square 
| and covered with crisp, curly black hair,; he has a 
low, broad forehead, and eyes which show his 


small nose and a square chin ; and he dresses in a 
quiet, gentlemanly way. His manner is genial 


tion of conceit ; he could not possibly be pompots 
or arrogant, and I was delighted to find.that all 
the honors and success poured upon him in. these 


seems tobe the charming simplicity of his charac- 
ter. He lives a bachelor life in handsome apart- 
ments in Victoria Street, near Westminster Abbey. 
A drawing-room, furnished much like other London 
drawing-rooms, with many treasures, aniong them 
photographs of nearly all the members of the royal 
family with their autographs, as well as a few of 
the German royal family, some with most appre- 





library is the next room, and is full of standard 
musical and literary works, handsomely bound. 


with the Savoy Theatre, one- with the Stock Ex- 


his stables. His secretary has a room on the floor 
below, where he too has the same telephone con- 
nections, 


which will appear, he tells me, in September.” 


FACTS OF INTEREST. 


Tue Paris census shows 6,915 Americans. 


party of the United States has indorsed Harrison 
and Morton as the candidates of that party for 
President and Vice-president. 


THE recent seizure of two Ftench fishing-vessels 


| taking bait within the limit prohibited to them 
has called forth a remonstrance from the French 
Government, which demands an explanation from 
the British Government. 


the clause placing wool upon the free list was de- 
feated in the House of Representatives, last week, 
by a vote of 120 to 102, Messrs, Sowden, of Penn- 
sylvania, and Foran and Wilkins, of Ohio, voting 
“aye” with the Republicans. : 

Panties of Fakruri pilgrims who reeently arrived 
at Suakim, e roufe to Mecca, declared that while 
passing through Darfour they heard that a large 


Sotidan, headed by an English Pasha, were in the 
marshes of Bahr-cel-Ghazel. The Darfour tribes 
were friendly, and were arranging with the ¢tran- 
gers an attack upon the Mahdi. 


THE special committee of the House of Repre- 
sentatives which is to investigate the evils of the 
immigration system expects to begin its work at 
Castle Garden, New York, during the. present week. 
During their stay in New York the conimittee will 
pay a visit to some of the Mulberry Street and 


protection. From New York the committee will 
go to Boston, and later in the season to San Fran- 
cisco, after visiting various other ports at which 
immigrants are landed. 


OLp opera-goers of New York, whose musical 
life is still bounded by the memory of Grisi and 
Mario at Castle Garden, continue to vote the fol- 
lowing the best of all musical repartees : ‘‘ These 
are your little Grisettes,” said the Emperor Nicho- 
las to Mme. Grisi, meeting her one day at St. 
Petersburg with her two little girls, Rita and 
Clelia. The third danghter, Mrs, Godfrey Pearse, 
who tells the story, was not yet born. ‘No, sire,” 


most too happy for reality ‘‘they are my little 
Marionettes.” 


exhumed the skeleton of a very. tall man in the 
path which leads up the slope at Devil’s Den, op- 
posite Round Top, over which thousands of per- 
sons have passed. The recent rains exposed one 
of tke bones, and they dug for the rest, finding 
with them United States and Georgia buttons, 
about one dvuzen builets and several pieces of shell. 
The bones of one arm were missing. The huge 
boulders about the glen sheltercd dozens of Con- 
federate sharpshooters, and the remains are sup- 
posed to be one of them. 


At the meeting of the National Prison Associa- 
tion in Boston, last week, among the subjects sug- 
gested for practical legislation were the following : 
The substitution of indeterminate sentences in all 
cases, even for minor offenses, a sentence now al- 
most universal in reform and industrial schools ; 
the extension of this sentence into perpetual con- 
finement for incorrigibles, making it merely re- 
straint without penal features in cases of habitual 
drunkenness, insanity or the like ; the removal of 
criminal administration from all connection with 
polities or popular elections, and the speedy com- 
pletion of the trial and the prompt execution of 
the sentence iu the case of inurders or other cases 
of much popular interest. 


DEATH-ROLL OF THE WEEK. 


| Juty 141TH — At Kingston, Jamaica, Colonel J. 
Harvey Bingham, United States. Consnl, aged 54 
years. Ju/y 15th—At Meadeville, Pa.. David Car- 
rell, inventor of the stump-paller’ now in general 
nee among farmers, aged 65 yeava ; at Kansas City, 
Mo., N. V. Krekel, Judge of the United States Dis- 
trict Court ; in Londen, England, Sir John Henry 
Brand, President of the Orange Free State, Africa, 
July 16th—At Madison, N:. J., Rev. Michael Rior- 
dan, Chaplain of St. Elizabeth's Convent, and one 
of the most zealous priests and scholarly men in 


Dunn, of the Atiantie and Florida Railroad ; in 
New York city, Wilham H. Maxwell, a well-s:nown 
phyeictiee, aged 75 years; in Galveston, Texas, 
obn J. Hand, a leading journalist, aged 64 years. 
July 17th—In Paris, M. Antoine Etex, the dis- 
tinguished French seulptor, aged 81 years ; in Jef- 
ferson County, Miss., Captain Pat. Darden, the 
most prominent Granger in the State, having 
been Grand Master of the organization since 1876. 





number of rail joints the train passes over in 
twenty seconds. The rails in nearly all’ eases are 
thirty feet in length, and the number passed over 
in twenty séconds is the speed per hour a train is 





July 18h—In Floyd County, Ga., Judge J. W. H. 
Underwood, a member of the, Tariff Commis- 
sion appointed by Presideué Arthur, and a former 
“member of Congress. 


a rail joint in twenty seconds the train is running 


A Lonpon correspondent of the Boston Tran- 
script writes : “Sir Arthur is a very short, thickset | 


Italian origin, black and soft and laughing; a | 


and friendly, and free from the slightest assump- | 


past ten years had not succeeded in changing what | 


ciative dedications, acknowledging his genius. His | 


There are also three telephones, one connected | 


change ; the other, I forget where, presumably with | 


Sir Arthur is completing the new opera | 


Tue Grand Council of the Independent Labor | 


by cruisers of the Newfoundland Government for | 


TE motion to strike from the Mills Tariff Bill 


force of foreigners and others, not natives of the | 


other Italian and Chinese colonies under police | 


answered Mme. Grisi, with an appropriateness al- | 


At Gettysburg, the other day, two young men | 


Aimerica, aged 56 years; at Atlanta, Ga, Jobn N. | 


PERSONAL GOSSIP. 


Carpinat MANNING completed his eightieth year 
| on Sunday week last. 


’ 


Tue Prohibitionists of Kansas have nominated 
Rev. J. D. Botkin for Governor. 


Mr. Lotrurop, the United States Minister to 
Russia, has tendered his resignation. 


Fanny Davenport, the actress, has secured a 
divorce from her husband, Edwin W. Price. 


as the Republican candidate for Governor of Ten- 
nessee. 

_ Emprror-Wit1am IT, is the first Russian-speak- 
ing King of Prussia) Prince Bismarck speaks Rus- 
| sian fluently. 

| Pore Lxo has deciiled that all his Jubilee pres- 
| ents which are of a sacred nature are to form a 
| Leoniné Museum, ‘ 


} 
| How. Samuen W. Hawkins has been nominated 
} 


Secretary Bayarp has started on a two weeks’ 
cruise in a pilot-boat. Deep-sea fishing will be his 
principal amusement. 


REPRESENTATIVE RANDALL is gaining strength, 
| but will not be able to return to his duties in the 
House for some. time. 


| GENERAL BovLANGER is said to be recovering 
| from the effects of the wound received in his re- 
| cent duel with M. Floquet. 
} 
} 


Emperor Witit1am of Germany has agreed to 
the proposal that his mother should bear the titles 
of Empress and Queen Frederick. 


Tue Bill to place John C. Fremont on the retired 
list as Major-general. of the Army has passed the 
| United States Senate by a vote of 29 to 21. 
| 
| 


Ropert GARRETT, of Baltimore and Ohio fame, 
who wént abroad last year on account of impaired 
health, reached home last week, greatly improved 

| in every respect. 

Tue decoration of Commander of the French 
Legion of Honor is to be conferred upon M. Alex- 
andre l)umas, the dramatist, and the decoration 
| of Knight of the same order upon M, Emile Zola, 
| the novelist. 


| Mr. Brarye will sail. from Liverpool, for home, 
on the Ist proximo,in the new steamer City of 
New York, said to be,one of the fastest vessels 
afloat. He will be reeeived on his arrival by a 
great demonstration of Republican clubs. 


Ir is now said that General Sheridan’s recovery 
is altogether improbable. His disease is valvular 
inefficiency of the heart and incurable organic 
difficulties, He may live ten minutes or ten weeks, 
but will never be able to re-enter active service. 


Empress Victoria has requested Dr. Mackenzie 
to prepare for her a true history of the late Em- 
peror Frederick’s ilJness, in order to correct the 
German doctors’ assertions, It is not known 
whether the Empress will make public the report. 


Tue University of Cambridge, England, has con- 
ferred honorary degrees upon Bishop Potter of 
New York and the Bishops of Minnesota and of 
Fredericton, N. B. The Senate was crowded on 
the occasion, and the conferring of the degrees 
was greeted with loud cheers, 


Sporrep Tarn, Jr., ‘ the last of the great Sionx,” 
died near Rosebud Agency, Dakota, a few days 
ago. He was sometimes called ‘‘Cushion Back” 
because of his broad shoulders. He was something 
of a poet. At his grave his favorite horse was 
shot. The dead chief was the son of the famous 
Spotted Tail. 


CHARLES SuRFACE #old the ancestral portraits to 
pay for bibulous extravagances ; but Lord Tolle- 
mache, of England, who has recently sold three of 
his family pictures for $220,000, has expended 
$316,600 in purchasing a steam brewery at Ipswich, 
with sixty-nine public- houses attached, for his 
tenth son, Mr. Ranulph Tollemache. 


| THe Shah of Persia recently had a tooth pulled 
| in the presence of all his court. The operator was 
a Swede, and the head executioner made himse'f 
conspicuous during the séance. There is no know- 
ing what might have happened to the dentist hid 
His Majesty lost his temper with the pain. As +t 
was, the Shah presented him with a purse of gold 
and a shaw]. 


ManrsHaLy P. Witper met Nat Goodwin in tli 
Strand in London a few days ago, and this is what 
passed : ‘‘ Hello, Marsh! I'm handsome in my 
London get-up, ain't 1? Arthur Roberts told me 
this morning that I looked like you—and I kicked 
him.” ‘*Only kicked him?” responded Wilder. 
“Why, if he had said that to me I would have 
killed him on the spot.” 


Here's a man worth reading about. We quot 
the New York Sun: ‘*Charles Demachy, one of 
the greatest bankers of France, died on June 


28th. His name was on the bond given to Prince 
Bismarck in Rothschild’s office, promising the 
200,000,000 francs indemnity to Germany as the 
price for not marching the whole German army 
through Paris. The money was to be paid in gold, 
and when Bismarck saw the signatures he post- 
poned his demand for spot cash. 


M. Jovis, the French aeronant, still persists in 
his intention of crossing the Atlantic, if possible, 
in a monster balloon this Summer. M. Jovis will 
come to this side and, start in one of the storms 
which periodically swé€p across the Atlantic from 
west to east. As ‘* L’ Atlantique,” the balloon in 
which Jovis will, make his attempt, will not retain 
its buoyancy,fér more than seventy-two hours, it 
will take a witfd’ traveling at the rate of sixty or 
seventy miles‘an hour to waft it to Europe. 


Tue President has sent the following nomina- 
tions to the Senate: Lambert Tree; of Illinois, 
now Minister Resident, to be Minister Plenipoten- 
tiary of the United States to Belgium; Rufus 
Magee, of Indiana, now Minister Resident, to be 
Minister Plenipotentiary to Sweden and Norway ; 
| Charles L, Seott, of Alabama, now Minister Resident 
and Consul-general, to be Minister Plenspotentiary 
to Venezuela ;,Johw E. Bacon, of South Carolina, 
now Chargé @ Affaires, to be Minister Resident to 
Paraguay and Urugnay.. ; 


CotoneL CALvIN 8. Brice, of Ohio, bas been 
chosew Chairman of the Democratic National 
Campaign Committee. Colonel. Brice 18 a success- 
ful railroad mam and at times a heavy specuiator. 
He came into prominence in connection with the 
Nickel Plate Road, of which undertaking he and his 
associate, General Samuel Thomas, were the load- 
ing spirits, Since then he has been identified with 
varions large railroad enterprises, including the 
Richmond and Danville, and several other Sonth- 
ern lines, He was a delegate-at-large from Ohw 
to the recent Democratic National Convention, 
His wealth 1s said to extend up into th 
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BLACK BLOOD: 


A PecuiiarR CASE. 

BY 
MANVILLE FENN, 
AUTHOR OF 


“THe MAsTeR OF THE CER EMONIES, » “THs MAN’s 
WIFE,” —_ PARSON 0’ DUMFORD,”’ 
, Etc., Etc. 


BOOK II.—AFTER A LONG LAPSE, 


GEORGE 


- REGIMENTAL DISCIPLINE AND 
ITS EFFECTS. 
Tt) M" JLER! Hang it, man! Are you mad?” 
/ 


CHAPTER XLIV. 


cried Hessleton, struggling to free him- 

self. The effort was needless, for, with 
an impatient ejaculation, Miller loosened his grasp 
and began to walk up and down the room, striv- 
ing hard to master his rage. 

“So doosid ungentlemanly,” growled Hessleton, 
smoothing his ruffled plumes and all the while 
fecling a snug kind of satisfaction at his rival’s 
sufferings. 

The blood had surged to this face the minute 
before as he seized the captain’s wrists; but his 
anger was of short duration, and he furtively 
watched Miller, till the latter stopped before him 
and gazed fiercely in his eyes. 

‘* Well,” said Miller, savagely, as he indorsed 
the lieutenant’s hopes, ‘*so you managed to steal 
a march upon me ?” 

**T don’t know what you mean ?” 

“Yes, you do, you confounded humbug,” growled 
Miller. ‘ But, curse you, don’t you think that I'm 
going to sit down calmly and let a thing like you 
supersede me.” 

Hessleton could hardly conceal his exultation, 

Hulda had refused him, then. 

Miller read his delight, and caught up a riding- 
whip from where it hung on a couple of hooks, 

‘‘ Look here,” he said, ‘‘I give you fair warning. 
If you laugh at me I will not be answerable for my 
next act.” 

Hessleton saw so plainly what wonld follow, 
that, cowed by a long course of bullying from the 
man who had always held him under his thumb, 
he said, quietly : 

“There, you needn't threaten me. 
better luck than you,” 

“What? She refused you?” 

Yes,” said Hessleton, gloomily. 

‘Well, what did you expect—a boy like you ?” 

‘*Don’t seem as if a man like you got on much 
better,” said Hessleton, with his most successful 
effort at retort. 

“Do you want me to thrash you?” growled 
Miller; ‘‘ because, if so, talk to me again like that, 
Why, you miserable jackanapes, of course she re- 
fused you. Curse her haughty ways and pride! 
But I'll bring her down yet: curse me if I don’t; 
and ifI find out for certain who is the man, hang 
him ! [ll shoot him like a dog.” 

‘* Well, yon won’t shoot me,” said Hessleton, in 
an ill-used tone. 

‘‘ Here, who is the fellow she thinks about ?” 

‘‘How should I know? Granton, perhaps ; or 
Major Denny.” 

‘“‘Bah! You grow a bigger fool every day.” 

“The result of your training,” said Hessleton, 
sulkily, 

“ What | ca 

“You always boast about having made a soldier 
of me.” 

‘‘Bah!. Efere, where are your cigars ?” 

‘In that box ; but there’ll be no time to smoke’ 
one. . There goes the colonel.” 

“The pompous old fool !” cried Miller. ‘* Well, 
thank goodness, we're going to the front at last. 
The old boy may get his promotion.” 

He said the last word with a peculiarly meaning 
look ;| and further conversation was brought to an 
end by the blaring of the trumpet, when the two 
officer's had to go to their troop, for the men were 
hurrying out from the stables amidst the rattling 
of horses’ hoofs and the clatter of scabbards on 
the stones, 

It was a brilliant sight, that parade. The men 
were excited as they were drawn up in hollow 
square, and the colonel addressed them, telling 
them that he need not allude to the brave deeds 


I’ve had no 


of their comrades abroad, who had borne the | 


| 





brunt of the war, for they must know them by | 


heart, but that now the time was coming when 
his gallant regiment would have to show that they 
were no feather-bed soldiers, but ready to do their 
duty for the honor of the country, and to add to 
the names of hard-fought fields already in the 
archives of their dashing corps. 

The men forgot risks, the leaving of home and 
those dear to them, and cheered in their enthusi- 
asm. The spectators who had caught the news 
and crowded into the great parade-ground added 
their salvos of cheers, and in a moment the regi- 
ment, from being looked upon by the rougher 
element of Moreton as their deadly enemies, 
became now their heroes and sworn brothers ; 
and amidst the strains of martial music, the 
flashing of arms, the glittering of lances and 
fluttering of pennons, the regiment was finally 
dismissed, the sternest orders being issued to 
keep the men in barracks for the present, to save 
demoralization, 80 eager were the townspeople to 
féte the heroes of the day, 

To be ready for receiving the route, which might 
arrive at a day’s notice. These were the orders, 
and a busy scene of preparation ensued. 

“Vell, my lad, and what do you think of it 
now?” said Dick, who took the earliest oppor- 
tunity of joing Rob, ‘ Shall 1 try and bay you 
out ?” 

‘*My dear Dick,” said the other, laughing, “ no 
money would buy a man out now.” 

‘And you laugh, Master Rob?” 

“Laugh? Yes; Ihave not felt so happy and 
light-hearted since we joined. Why, it means an 
end to,this miserable life of routine. Change 





from the drudgery here to action and excitement 
which will take a man’s thoughts from himself.” 

‘“*Then you want to go?” 

‘Want to go? I wish it were to-day !” cried 
Rob, with feverish energy. ‘I want to be Off ; to 
try and prove myself a man. Out there in India I 
may win promotion.” 

‘‘Or else be cut down in the field,” said Dick, 
gloomily. 

‘Well, if Iam, I shall have died like a brave 
soldier. If I stay here I shall be driven by misery 
and oppression to become one of the black sheep 
of the regiment—a drunken, taproom-haunting 
scoundrel.” 

** Not you, Master Rob,” said Dick, shaking his 
head. ‘You couldn't do that if you tried.” 

“T don’t know, Dick.” 

“T do, sir. But perhaps it will be best-that we 
should go. Won’t you write—home, and tell them 
—just when we’re going aboard ship ?” 

“No. Some day, if I live and make myself 
something better than the scoundrel my father 
thinks me, I may go back home—not before.” 

‘‘ Well, sir, perhaps you're right. Can I do any- 
thing, Master Rob? Let you have some money,to 
get a few extras before we get the route ?” 

‘*No, Dick, not a penny. Oh, yes: it’s better !” 
he added, excitedly. ‘‘ Let us get away. It is best 
for—for every one, and some day I may come back 
a different man.” 

Dick shook his head slowly as he returned to 
the colonel’s, for his young master’s life seemed to 
be growing involved in trouble ; and when alone 
that night, he lay thinking of what would be the 
consequences if he should make a clean breast of 
all he knew. 

‘*The gallows! 1 he said, aloud, with a harsh 
laugh. ‘‘He’d have no mercy on me, and they’d 
have no mercy on me; and when I say to myself 
Tll be a true man and speak out, I find that I’m 
not a true man, and never shall be. I'm nothing 
but a miserable coward, and I daren’t say a word.” 





Rob could not stay quiet after seeing Dick. He | 


was in a state of mental ferment, and went hur- 
riedly across to the married people’s quarters, 
thinking so intently of the house across the pa- 


rade-ground that he did not see a couple of officers | 


coming up at right angles to his path, till a sting- 
ing. blow across the shoulders brought him up to 
find himself face to face with Miller. 

** Salute, you scoundrel—salute !” 


Pale with rage and pain, Rob’s instinct for the | 


moment tempted him to strike his assailant down ; 
but discipline triumphed, and he stood at attention 
and made the required salute. 


“All his cursed insolence !” said Miller, as he” 


went on, ‘That scoundrel hates me.” 

**No wonder, Miiler,” said his companion, the 

doctor. ‘I should if I were he.” 
«+ What!” 

‘And, mark my words, old fellow: some day 
out in India you may want that man’s help, and, 
if you do——” 

“ Ah, we have not got out to India yet,” said 
Miller, laughing... ‘‘ My dear doctor, you look after 
our wounds and ailments. That's your trade. 
Leave discipline to me. I flatter myself I know 
how to deal with an insubordinate scoundrel like 
that.” 

‘Platter yourself? True,” said the doctor, 
mentally. 

Meanwhile, stung to madness by the blow he 
had received, Rob strode on. 

“J ghall’kill that man—I shall kill that man,” he 
kept muttéring. ‘If I did not hate him through 
the knowledge of his love for her, I am driven to 
it by his treatment. He will never rest till he has 
dragged me into some desperate act. There, never 
mind. We are going ont, and one of us may be 
killed,” 

He entered the married people's quarters, and 
the sight in Mrs. Dann’s room made him forget 
for the moment his own troubles. 

Chip was standing leaning against the wall with 
his arms folded and .brow wrinkled, while Mrs. 
Dann was in tears. *~ 

‘* What's the matter?” 

“More trouble, Rob Black, more trouble, I 
want Chip to stay at honte. Her lady@hip cgpid 
get leave for him to stop at the depot at Canter- 
bury, where we poor women will:be, but he is as 
obstinate ‘as can be.” 

‘*Right, Mrs. Dann,” said Rob, as Chip darted a 
peculiar look at him. | ‘‘ Chip is.too brave a lad to 
stay behind, but will sound many a charge for us,’ 
I hope, and we shall come:back to you. better— 
shall J say men, Chip?—when the troubles are 
over.’ 

There was a look of longing in the trumpeter’s 
eyes that Rob could not understand as he turned 
to the poor woman who-was sobbing-with her 
apron to her eyes. 

‘Come, come, Mrs, Dann,” he said, laying his 
hand upon her shoulder, ‘ You—one of the wo- 
men of the regiment—and going om like this !” 

“But he isn’t fit to go—he isn’t fit to go,” she 
sobbed. ‘He is too weak and young.” 

‘* Mother, be quiet,” cried Chip, angrily. ‘I will 
go; and, perhaps,” he added, mentally, ‘all this 
misery may come to an end.” ‘ 

* * * * * . 

The barracks were all excitement that night, and 
the next morning that excitement had increased, 
for three men were missing. 

At first it was supposed that they weré out in 
the town drinking ; but before long the parties 
who had been scouring: the place*veturned with 
the men’s clothes, which had been changed at a low 
public-house, 

It was a plain case of desertion, and the weak 
spots in the regiment were showing. ‘ 

\All these men were from Captain Miller’s troop, 
and t> make matters worse, the very. next night 
three more men from the same troop scaled the 
wall of the barrack-yard and deserted, one of 
them leaving his reason clearly written on paper. 

The lines were very few, and pointed to the fact 
that the writer bad found life in the regiment 





with Captain Miller so hot here in England that 
he would not try what it would be like in India. 
Six men deserted in forty-eight hours! The 


colonel was furious, and parties were sent out in | 
| in his ears, and the blood seeming to effervesce in 


all directions to scour the country, but they re- 
turned without success, for the simple reason that 
the men were safely hidden in the town. 

Captain Miller’s face was not pleasant to look 
upon that morning, during his interview with the 
colonel, 

“Six men gone, Miller, and all through your 
arbitrary ways.” 

**Don’t blame me, sir,” he replied. ‘I have 
only done my duty and carried out the regimental 
discipline.” 

“‘Carried out the regimental discipline !”’ cried 
the colonel, angrily. ‘‘The Government gives you 
a sword to carry, but it does not expect you to be 
thrusting it into every one you meet. These are 
the men of your troop, and I consider you are an- 
swerable for them. You must find those men, 
and I tell you this: if another man deserts from 
your troop I shall call you most bitterly to ac- 
count.” 

Captain Miller strode up and down the room, 
fuming. 

‘And I tell you, Miller, what I shall tell the 
regiment this morning: that the next man who 
deserts and can possibly be captured shall be made 
an example of. 
were my own son.” 

Captain Miller heard the rest of his colonel’s 
harangue in a confused way, for his thonghts 
were upon three of his words which seemed {0 
burn into his memory and keep all others from 
making the slightest impression. 

“Tl shoot him—TI'll shoot him.” 

He could hear, but he could understand nothing 
else, and at last he hurried away from his meeting 
with the colonel, and half an hour later mounted 
his horse to attend a parade, which was to be fol- 
lowed by a long drill at some of the more intricate 
evolutions, 

Who was to be the scapegoat—to bear the furi- 
ous burst of rage waiting to bubble from his lips? 

Everything he felt went wrong with him. He 
was soured by the rebuff he had received from 
Hulda, and embittered by the dislike of his men, 
who had preferred to risk the punishment likely 
to follow desertion to being under him in a foreign 
land, 

True, they were some of the worst men in the 
troop ; but no matter what they were, he was to 
blame. 

“And if another man deserts he'll shoot him,” 
he muttered. ‘‘Yes, and at a time like this he'll 
keep his word or the whole regiment will be ina 
state of mutiny.” 

To Captain Miller his own troop represented the 
whole regiment, and he spoke accordingly. 

“Tf another man deserts he’li shoot him. Hah !” 

He had muttered the first words, but the last 
ejaculation was aloud ; for, like a flash of lurid 
light, a diabolical thought had entered his mind, 
one which made him tremble with excitement as 
he said, softly, while the handsome face of Rob 
Black seemed to be looking scornfully into his: 

“Suppose he was to desert? Suppose he was to 
be taken? Curse him! he has been like a blight 
upon my life ; and if Iam not mad, the scoundrel 
has dared to raise his eyes to her.” 


CHAPTER XLV.— OFFICER AND PRIVATE. 


HE men were drawn up in troops, in all the gay 
panoply of full review order, and each cap- 
tain was, in company with his subordinates, mak- 
ing:a preliminary inspection of his men prior to 
the general look over by the colonel. 

The men never looked smarter. Their arms and 
accoutrements were the very perfection of bright- 
ness, as were their horses, groomed till their coats 
shone in the bright sunshine ; while the men were 
in excellent spirits, for they had learned that their 
horses were to uccompany them in the troopship, 
and that they would not have to depend upon the 
slight, weedy animals that would otherwise have 
been provided for them at Bombay, 

Captain Miller had ridden up to his troop with 
his’ face peculiarly drawn and pale. There were 
marks about his half-closed eyes, and, as he ran 
them over the line of men, each one knew that a 
speck upon uniform or belt would bring down a 
rebuke. 

So it proved, and the first man to whom he 
spoke was bullied roundly. 

The next to receive a castigation was Jack 
Thompson, whose mustache twitched as he sat 
like a statue. 

“Paix he’s thrying his tongue and sharpening 
it up,” said Sergeant O’Rourke to himself. “One 
of you'll get it directly.” 

The one who did “ get it directly ’’ was the ser- 
geant himself, on account of the state of the last 
man; but, though he fidgeted uneasily in his sad- 
dle, he said no word, only cocked his eye in the 
direction of his brother-sergeant, Slack, who rev- 
eled in seeing him humbled. 

Miller scanned the men from the front, and rode 


‘aldng’ their rear, but he could see nothing upon 


which’ to*séize, 

“Good Inck to him! He hasn’t found anything 
wrong wid Rob Black,” said O'Rourke to himself, 

Click ! 

A sharp sound and sudden movement among the 
horses, for a fly had tic Rob's trooper, with the 
result that the horse had struck out forward, his 
hoof coming in: contact with the scabbard of his 
rider’s sword, which flew up in the air, making 
the troopers on each side flinch, and sending a 
movement right and left along the line, 

** Who's that ?” roared Miller, for his opportunity 
had .come... “Black, of course. Rein back, sir, 
rein back. I thought you were the man who 
could ride ; and you are always showing off and 
fidgeting your horse’s mouth till the poor brute 
is in a, fret.” 

Rob obeyed, reining back a couple of horses’ 


I'll shoot him —ay, even if he 





lengths to the rear, close to where Miller, Slack 
and another officer sat. 

‘*Sheathe your sword, sir.” 

ob tried to obey, with a eurious, singing noise 


his veins, while the colonel’s words repeated them- 
selves to the captain: ‘I'll shoot him, even if he 
were my own son.” 

‘Do you hear me, you insubordinate scoundrel ? 
Sheathe your sword.” 

““T can’t, sir; the s¢abbard’s bent,” said Rob, 
sharply. 

“Silence, sir! How dare you speak, like that? 
Sheathe your sword.” 

Rob thrust the point into the battered steel 
scabbard, and tried to force it down, but it was 
impossible. .The case was bent at a considerable 
angle, and was unusable until it had been to the 
armoret’s. 

‘Will you sheathe that sword ?” roared Miller, 
drunk now with the passion which at last had 
vent, and gladly seizing upon the opportunity to 
attack the man whom he hated with a savage hate. 

Rob tried again, arid then withdrew the blade 
with an impatient gesture full of anger, to sit once 
more with the weapon sloped across his shoulder. 

“Do you see that, Slack ?” cried Miller. 

“Yes, sir: pure obstinacy, sir.” 

Beside himself with rage, Miller forced his horse 
to Rob’s side. 

‘Once more, you scoundrel, will you sheathe 
that sword?” he roared. 

“Tt can’t be done,”-cried Rob, unable to bear it 
longer. 

‘‘Sheathe that sword.” 

“‘Sheathe it yourself and be hanged!” cried 
Rob, passionately ; and he set spurs to his horse 
to go back to his place in the ranks. 

He was checked though at once, for Slack 
seized his rein, and at the same moment Miller’s 
sword leaped from its scabbard and he struck Rob 
a tremendous blow across the thigh with the flat 
of the blade. 

The horse started so violently as the blow fell 
that Slack was driven back and loosed the rein. 

What followed seemed to those present like a 
repetition of the encounter at the Athletic Sports, 
and for the space of a minute they sat petrified, 
watching the exciting scene ; for, wheeling his 
horse round, Rob rade at Miller. With one sharp 
stroke upon the hilt, he struck his adversary’s 
sword from his hand, and seizing him by his cross- 
belt, drove the spurs into his horse. 

The fiery brute responded with so tremendous a 
bound, that Miller was jerked from his seat, and 
for the space of time above named the whole regi- 
ment sat motionless, watching Rob as he thrashed 
the captain with the flat of his sabre. 

“Sit fast in your ranks! Sergeant, arrest that 
man!” roared a voice, as the colonel, in company 
with nearly every officer, came clattering up. 

Sergeant Slack made a dash to seize the rein of 
Rob’s horse, which was going slowly round in a 
circle, but as he did so, Rob bent over to his left 
and struck Miller one more ringing blow with the 
flat of his sabre, dropped him on the gravel, and 
with a back cut, brought the thick edge of his 
weapon against the brazen checkstrap of Sergeant 
Slack’s Polish cap, sending him back over the can- 
tle of his saddle, while before the officers could 
reach the spot, Rob’s trooper answered the spur 
and went off at a gallop for the gate. 

For a moment the officers reined ap and sat 
astonished, gazing after the fugitive as he tore 
headlong towards the gate, his horse stretching 
out like a greyhound. 

‘Sit fast there!” roared the colonel. ‘ Lieu- 
tenant Hessleton and ten men from the right 
bring back that man!” 

Away went the party at a gallop, the lieutenant 
shouting and waving his hand to the sentry to 
close the gate. 

The sentry grasped the idea, but not until Rob 
had thundered out through the entry, and man- 
aged to close and bar the gate just as the pursuing 
party galloped up. 

“You idiot!” roared the lieutenant. 
the gate !” 

The gate was opened, not very quickly, and thé 
party rode out, but the little delay had given Rob 
the start, and when the pursuers galloped off 
it was in the wrong direction, which they followed 
for a mile before they were certain that their 
quarry had gone another way. When they re- 
traced their steps and took the right road, Rob 
was a couple of miles away, and they learned that 
he had gone across country as he reached the turn- 
pike a short distance out of the town. 

‘*Well ?” said Sir Philip, sternly, as the lieuten- 
ant rode slowly back with his men, their horses 
panting and sore distressed. ‘‘ Where is your 
prisoner, sir?” 

‘* Prisoner, sir? Gone right away.” 

“T told you to follow and bring him back, Lieu- 
tenant Hessleton.” 

‘Yes, sir; and I did follow till the horses gave 
in. They’re completely blown,” 

“Lieutenant Hessleton !” 

“TI beg pardon, sir, but he was the best-mounted 
man in the regiment, and the most daring rider. 
The men who saw him say that he took everything 
as it éame. Our horses were of no use in such a 
hunt,” 

Long before this the troop had been dismissed, 
almost to a man bursting with the desire to cheer 
loudly, while the captain was raging in his quar- 
ters and writhing like a beaten hound. 


* Open 





CHAPTER XLVI.—ESCAPED ? 
| ULDA needed no telling. She had seen all, but 
she sat there pale and statuesque, listening 
to her father’s words as he told Lady Cope, 
‘And he has escaped?” said her ladyship, 
eagerly. 
‘* Escaped ? 


Yes,” said Sir Philip , ‘but, for 


‘Heaven's sake, don t speak in that tone of voice, as 


if you were glad,” 
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“T am sorry, dearest,” said Lady Cope, in her 
sweet, calm way, “bitterly sorry that this ‘fine, 
manly, high-spirited young fellow should have so 
far forgotten himself ; ‘‘ but I cannot help feeling 
glad he has escaped.” 

“‘ Amelia !” 

‘*Do not be angry with me, my dear. You know 
that I have always taken an interest in the young 
man.” 

“ Tut—tut—tut !* 

‘“‘ And Captain Miller must have roused him by 
his overbearing ways.” 

*“My dear Amelia !” 

‘‘T cannot help it, dear,” said Lady Cope, rising, 
to go behind her husband's chair and lay her soft, 
white hands upon his shoulder. ‘‘From your 
own showing, Miller struck the young man the 
first blow.” 

“Here! Bilence! Hold your tongue! Good 
Heavens! What next? Preaching rank mutiny 
to me—the colonel of the regiment !” 

‘*Yes, dear,” said Lady Cope, simply, while 
Hulda felt as if she would like to throw herself 
at her mother’s feet. ‘It is a terrible breach of 
discipline, and if he were taken and tried, the 
punishment-——” 

“There, don’t ask me!” cried Sir Philip, im- 
petuously, 

‘But he has escaped.” 

Hulda felt a thrill of joy. 

“‘Escaped? Yes, for a few hours.” 

The. joy gave place to a chilling shudder. 

“They'll take him in a short time--drunk in some 
low pot-house.” 

The color came into Hulda’s cheeks for the mo- 
ment, but she dared not say a word in defense of 
the man she loved, 

**He’ll be under lock and key before morning,” 
said Sir Philip; and then to himself — ‘I’m 
afraid.” 

Lady Cope sighed. : 

Sure to be taken, even if he tried to get away. 
Man in uniform is certain to be tracked. Con- 
found Miller!” he added, in a burst of rage ; “I 
wish to Heaven he would exchange into some 
other regiment !” 

** Yes,” said Lady Cope, sadly ; and she stole a 
side glance at her child. 

“The fellow sent back his horse by a boy,” con- 
tinued Sir Philip. ‘He hasn’t stolen that. A 
hot-blooded, mad young fool. One of the finest 
soldiers in the regiment, but with no more self- 
control than a wild beast. It’s a sad, sad business, 
and I’m very sorry, for it must go terribly hard 
with the lad.” 

“ But he has escaped,” said Lady Cope, in a low 
voice ; ‘‘and I fervently hope that he will not be 
taken.” 

“T mustn’t say so, my dear,” said Sir Philip, 
sadly; ‘‘not even in the sanctity of my own 
home. But he is sure to be taken, and then—— 
What’s the matter with Hulda?” 

Lady Cope turned quickly just as the door shut, 
for her child had risen silently and stolen from the 
room. 

‘‘Hulda is like me,” said her mother, gently ; 
“such an affair as this is painful, and after her 
relations with Captain Miller, the trouble seems to 
have been brought very closely home.” 

“Yes,” said Sir Philip, sadly. ‘‘’Pon my word, 
Milly, I hope the poor fellow will get away.” 

As the colonel uttered these words, Hulda was 
on her knees praying that this might be the case; 
but a-terrible uneasiness oppressed her. Rob had 
escaped, but would he have gone right away ? 

Her heart said No; and the uneasy feeling in- 
creased, for something seemed to tell her that he 
would not leave the place where she was without 
trying to see her once again. 

The thought made her tremble with horror, for 
she knew the penalty attaching to such a crime as 
that which Rob Black had committed, But why 
had he done this thing? 

She knew only too well. Love and jealousy had 
been in contention, and she could feel with bleed- 
ing heart for the sufferer from a hundred cruel 
insults and a course of persecution which he 
would not have borne but for her. 

‘But he has escaped,” she said, with a feeling 
of joyous exultation. ‘‘ He has beaten that wretch, 
and he is now free, while I—Heaven help me !— 
have sunk so low as to own to this—— A common 
soldier. No, he is no common soldier,” she said, 
proudly ; ‘‘for if ever gentleman joined the ranks 
of the army, that gentleman was Rob Black ; and, 
thank Heaven, he has escaped !” 

She tried to persuade herself that henceforth 
she would be at rest—that this passage in her life 
would gradually sink into oblivion ; but her heart 
rebelled against it, and once more that strange 
whisper seemed to tell her that he had not escaped 
—that he would not go without seeing her once 
again, 

Hulda went across to the window, opened it and 
looked out upon the soft,dark night, standing there 
with the light behind her—a silhouetie to any one 
who might be outside. 

Then, drawing back, she tried to calm down the 
perturbation of her spirits, and ended by telling 
herself, with a pitiful attempt at self-deception, 
that if she went down into the garden the cool air 
would allay the fever in her blood. 

Throwing a great scarf around her and over her 
head, she opened the door, paused, with her breath 
coming short and thick, listening, and then, after 
an effort, she walked straight down, crossed the 
hall into the drawing - room, hearing the mur- 
mur of voices in the library, and passed on into 
the boudoir — the conservatory — and into the 
garden, - 

As she stepped on to the lawn and began walk- 
ing up and down, her heart beat painfully with 
the struggle going on between nature and art. 
For, while the former said, “‘ Love masters all, 
and he will not go without seeing you again,” art 
said, sternly, ‘This is degrading folly ; for, even 
if this man were mad enough to come, you could 
not lower yourself by even speaking @ him—you, 
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the colonel’s daughter, to this common private— 
this man in search, of whom there are patrols out, 
ready to drag him back and imprison him until 
such time as he had been tried.” 

She walked up and down two,or three times, now 
glancing at the lighted window of the library, now 
across at the barracks, and all the time her heart 
kept up its low, painful throb, as if beating a warn- 
ing of danger being near. 

“This is folly—madness !” she said, at last ; and 





Maecenas 


she was in the act of turning at the end of the } 


lawn to retreat to the house, when there was the 
sound of a deeply drawn breath close beside her in 
the darkness, and she stopped short—motionless. 
For a minute’s space there was utter silence ; 
and then, so close that the breath touched her 
cheek, a voice said : 
**T could not go without seeing you once again.” 
(To be continued.) 


THE DEATH OF CAPTAIN COFFIN. 


NAPTAIN ROLAND FOLGER COFFIN,, the 
veteran yachting reporter, died suddenly of 
heart disease at Shelter Island, L. L, on Tuesday 
of-last week, while preparing for the New York 
World his report of the Atlantic Yacht Club’s race 
off that point. He had entered the telegraph office 
at Prospect, in Deering’s Harbor, to correct his re- 
port of the race, and took the first sheets of it 
into the operators’ room. Returning to his seat, 
he suddenly fell back in his chair with a gasp. 
His friends rushed to him, but he never spoke 
again. The physician who was promptly sum- 
moned pronounctd him dead. 
Captain Coffin came of old English stock. He 
was born in Brooklyn, in March, 1826, shortly 


| after his parents went to that city from their 


home in Nantucket. At an early age he took to 
the sea, and while still a young man was made a 
master. He commanded the ship Senator for many 
years, and was also master of the Marmion. These 
ships were in the Liverpool trade. When the war 
came on Captain Coffin enlisted in the navy, where 
he was made a Master. He was present at the 
battle of the Merrimae and Monitor, and was 
asked to pilot the Monitor up the James. Charac- 
teristic modesty as to his ability made him de- 
cline. After the war he was made master of the 
Ericsson. Not long after the war ended he found 
himself out of a position, owing to the decline 
of the American mercantile marine. . During 
his long voyages he had taken up the study of 
shorthand as an amusement, and became very 
proficient in it, When he found himself forced to 
earn his living on land he thought he would turn 
this accomplishment to account, and sought and 
found employment, about 1868, on the New York 
World, with which paper he has since been con- 
nected. Being assigned to report yacht races, he 
uickly attained a reputation in this specialty, 

e contributed to the Sunday editions of the old 
World a series of old sailors’ yarns, which ran 
along for several years. Two volumes of these 
porune sketches were subsequently coliected and 
published by different publishers. He was also the 
yachting editor of the Spirit of the Times, and 
wrote for that publication over the nom de plume 
‘* America.” 

Captain Coffin was one of the most kindly na- 
tured and popular of men, and his humor at story- 
telling made him a welcome companion every- 
where. His decease leaves: a vacancy in the 
newspaper world, and its suddenness was a shock 
to the yachtsmen and their guests up the Sound. 
Captain Coffin leaves a widow and-one daughter. 


HON. JOHN MARTIN, 


DEMOCRATIC NOMINEE FOR GOVERNOR OF 
KANSAS. 

fF\HE canvass for State officers in Kansas the 
present year is one of the hottest ever held. 

The Democratic Convention nominated as its can- 

didute for Governor one of the most popular inen 

in the State, and the party proposes to contest 

every inch of the ground in the hope of possible 

success. 

Judge John Martin is a native of Wilson County, 
Tennessee, wheze he was born, November 12th, 
1833. He comes from a-long line of industrious 
lawyers, politicians and statesmen, the records of 
the Revolution testifying to their gallantry and 
patriotism. His education was obtained in the 
common schools near his home, and during the 
intervals he worked on his father’s farm. Choos- 
ing the law for a profession, his course of law 
reading was selected by Judge Carruthers, of the 
Lebanon University, Tennessee. During his legal 
studies he was thrown much among active and 
prominent Democratic politicians in the Garden 
State. In April, 1855, he removed to Kansas, lo- 
cating in Tecumseh. In July of the same year he 
was elected Assistant Clerk of the 'lerritorial Le- 
gislature, and was the only person against whom 
no votes were cast. Governor Shannon commis- 
sioned young Martin Clerk of and Register of Deeds 
for Shawnee County in October, 1855. He was ad- 
mitted to the Bar in 1856, and was aftefwards ap- 
pointed the County Commissioners’ County Clerk 
and ex - officio Register of Deeds for Shawnee 
County, which position he held until January, 
1858. In 1857-58, he was Prosecuting Attorney for 
the County ; and 1859-60 was United States Dis- 
trict Attorney for Kansas. In March, 1860, he 
was appointed Reporter of the Supreme Court of 
the Territory. In February, 1861, he removed 
from Tecumseh to Topeka, which had been made 
the capital city, where he has since resided. In 
November, 1873, he was elected to the Lower House 
of the Legislature by a large majority, and re- 
elected in 1874 without opposition, and that too in 
a strong Republican district, and served as Chair- 
man of the Judiciary Committee. In the Janu- 
ary session of 1874 he introduced a Bill making 
appropriation for founding a State insane asylum. 
It passed the House, but was defeated in the Sen- 
ate. He reintroduced it at the next session, and 
it became a law. In September, 1875, he was 
nominated unanimously for Governor of the State 
by the Democratic Convention, and although 
defeated, his party more nearly a a 
triumph than ever before. In 1 he was again 
unanimously nominated for Governor, but de- 
clined it because the Convention refused t@ put in 
the platform a resolution in favor of enforcing the 
law of the State on the subject of the sale of in- 
toxicating liquors. While opposed to prohibition, 
he is in favor of the enforcement of an obnoxious 
law as the best and quickest way to its repeal. In 
1883 Governor Glick appointed him Judge of the 
Third Judicial District, vice Judge John T, Mor- 
ton, resigned, and as a testimony to his personal 
worth and political strength, he received seventy 
per cent, of the votes cast at the November elec- 








| commands the esteem of all who know him in and 


| Mrs. Long at sundown last evening, we passed a 


tion. From 1868 to 1888 Judge Martin has been | 
an active and influential member of the Demo- | 
cratic State Central Committee, excepting a period 
of three years, and for fourteen years he was | 
Chairman of the Committee, and had the direct | 
management of every campaign during that time. | 
Two years ago he was the Congressional candidate | 
in the Fourth or ‘Capital’ District, and ran | 
nearly 6,000 ahead of his ticket. Unwavering in 
the discharge of what he considers his duty, re- | 
gardless of consequences, strictly honest in all 
the concerns of life, loyal to his friends and party, 
and a gentleman in every sense of the word, he 


out of the State of Kansas, irrespective of party 
predilections. 


HOW CONGRESSMEN LIVE. 


REPRESENTATIVE Lona, of Massachusetts, in a 
recent letter to an editorial friend, corrects some 
mistaken notions as to the manner in which Con- 
gressmen generally live in Washington. He says: 
‘*There are a few persons of great riches who now 
and then give entertainments, and live in an ex- 
travagant and profuse way, as some rich people do 
in every other community. But the great bulk 
of Representatives, including noticeably nearly 
all those of controlling influence, are men of 
limitéd means, who live in a modest and simple 
manner, 

**On the whole, I should say that the instance 
of Henry Wilson, which you cite, is a type of the 
present majority of members. Our Massachusetts 
Senators, Dawes and Hoar, live quite as simply, 
one in a little tenement not better than our ordi- 
nary New England parsonage, and the other in a 
boarding-house, which you will not think extrava- 
gant when I tell you that, with the exception of 
myself, the rest of the boarders are Government 
employés, whose annual salaries range from per- 
haps £2,000 rapidly downward. Walking out with 


modest doorstep on which, with his young chil- 
dren playing about him, sat a member who 
pointed to a plain suite of rooms as his lodgings, 
and whose dress and manner of living are as 
simple and unostentatious as those of a Plymouth 
County farmer; and yet he is a millionaire—the 
richest man, I think, in the House; a Western 
lumber man, wise and hard - headed, and not 
ashamed, but proud, of the goad-stick which he 
wielded in his youth, and with which he pricked 
his way to fortune. 

“Among the leaders, Reed lives in the fifth story 
of a small hotel ; Randall, in a house that would 
perhaps yield a rent of $300 or $400; McKinley, in 
two or three chambers ; Mills, in a quiet boarding- 
house ; and so on through the list. The House is 
full of r men who make no show ; who are just 
such plain, well-behaved, temperate, churchgoing 
people as you and I meet at home; who go afoot 
and drive no fine teams; who ape no fashions: 
some of whom go to the few public receptions that 
occur in the Winter, but few of whom are able or 
care to hold receptions or give entertainments 
themselves. . 

‘* Fine raiment is so rare among them, that an 
old suit which I am now wearing for the third 
Summer has actually been exploited by the news- 
paper reporters, in the absence of any other sen- 
sation, as subjecting me to the charge of being 
‘* well-dressed”; and if Tom Reed should cover 
his shining head with a silk hat, he would lose the 
Republican leadership. The member who lives 
luxuriously is the exception. What is undoubtedly 
true of a few officials, especially so of some outside 
persons of great wealth, who reside and entertain 
in Washington in the Winter and are advertised 
in the society columns of the Press, is not at al! 
true of the great majority of the people’s ser- 
vants.” 


THE ARTS AND SCIENCES. 


A rEemepy for tender feet is cold water (about 
two quarts), two tabiespoonfuls of ammonia and 
one tablespoonful of bay rum. Sit with the feet im- 
mersed for ten minutes, gently throwing the water 
over the limbs upward to the knee. Then rub dry 
with a crash towel, and all the tired feeling is gone. 
This recipe is good for a sponge-bath also. 


THE very best nourishment for invalids and 
children is the juice pressed from a steak or mut- 
ton chop thoroughly trimmed and boiled about 
five minutes. The meat for this purpose should be 
cut at least three-quarters of an inch thick. The 
juice may be extracted from the meat by a lemon- 
sSqueezer or a meat-press, which comes for this 
purpose, 

SCARLET FEVER is a specific poison which ema- 
nates from the person of the patient, and can be 
caused by no other means. Diphtheria is contagious, 
but may arise from fermenting filth, ete. Typhoid 
fever and Asiatic cholera are not directly commu- 
nicable from person to person, but are spread by 
the dejecta of their victims, which contaminate the 
water supply. 

Puiatinvm has never as yet exhibited its presence 
in the sun’s atmosphere, but recent investigations 
upon the solar spectrum would seem to establish 
the fact that it exists in the sn as well as upon the 
earth, lines corresponding to that element having 
been observed in the spectrum. The same investi- 
gation confirmed the belief in the presence of such 
metals as bismuth, cadmium and silver, which have 
heretofore been considered doubtful. 


In a recording rain-gauge, recently devised by 
M. Brassard, the water passes from the bottom of 
the receiver into a centrally pivoted trough, hav- 
ing each arm slightly depressed in the middle, It 
fills the two divisions alternately ; the filled arm 
goes down, and empties itself into a lower trough, 
and the rocking thus caused is registered by an 
ordinary counter. Each rocking of the trough 
indicates one-tenth of a millimeter of water having 
fallen into the receiver. The instrument is de- 
signed to eliminate the error usually arising from 
evaporation, 


A PAPER on ‘‘ Wasted Sunbeams,” by Dr. G. M. 
Smith, of New York, printed in the Medical Record, 
embodies some good suggestions, The author's 
aim is to show that great advantages to health 
might be secured bya rearrangement of the upper 
stories of private dwellings. ‘‘ Cannot architect- 
ural ingenuity,” he asks, ‘‘coached by sanitary 
science, contrive some method of using the thou- 
sands of acres of housetops, so that roofs, now so 
useful in affording protection from cold, sleet and 
rain, can be made additionally useful, at certain 
seasons, by affording outdoor recreation and pro- 
tection from invalidism? Cannot the same skill 
contrive new designs for the upper and most sal- 
utary stories of our dwellings—playing-rooms and 
sunning-rooms, especially adapted for the Winter 
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season, but so cleverly fashioned that too intense 
torrid beams can be excluded in Summer?” 
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Al HOME AND ABROAD. 


Lippy Prison, Richmond, will not be removed 


to Chicago, as was proposed. 


Tne Greenbackers in Michigan have fused with 
the Democrats on © State ticket. 


A Bix to abolish dueling has been introduced 
in the French Chamber of Deputies, 


From the 12th of June to the 12th of July 35,650 
Italian immigrants were landed at Castle Garden. 


A VoLcANIc ernption has occurred at Makmats, 
in Japan, by which 400 persons were killed and 
1,000 injured, 

Tue House of Representatives has refused to 
concur in the Subsidy Amendment to the Post- 
office Appropriation Bill. 

THe supply of sugar now in the country is 
nearly ohe-fourth less than last year, and there 
isa prospect of very high prices. 

Tux Emperor William of Germany reached Cron- 
stadt on the 19th inst., and was received by the 
Czar with a grand display of war-ships. 


THE Italian Chamber of Deputies has adopted 
the Communal Reform Bill, which gives to over 
2,000,000 citizens the right to vote in local elec- 
tions. 

ONE HUNDRED of the young college men who 
attended Mr. Moody's recent Bible-school at North- 
field, Mass., have pledged themselves to engage in 
missionary work. 

Tue great strike of the Amalgamated Iron and 
Steel Workers at Pittsburg, Pa., which commenced 
on June Ist, has terminated in the unconditional 
surrender of the manufacturers, 


A Harrison and Morton Crvp has been organ- 
ized among the Poles at Buffalo, N. Y., who voted 
for Cleveland four years ago. The solid Polish 
vote of 2,000 is expected to go to Harrison this 
year. 

Tue Paris Exposition will open on May 5th, 1889. 
General W. B. Franklin, the American Commis- 
sioner-general to that Exposition, has opened the 
United States Government's office at No, 35 Wall 
Street, New York. 

Tue Seventy-first Regiment of New York last 
week visited Richmond, Washington, and the Bull 
Run battlefield. Their reception in Richmond wag 
very cordial, the local military extending to them 
characteristic hospitalities, 

GeorGE H. Stayner and Henry 8S, Ives, wha 
were concerned in the Cincinnati, Hamilton and 
Dayton Railway irregularities, have disappeared 
from New York in order to escape capture by 
Ohio officers who ‘“‘ want” them. 


TueE production of ‘The Taming of the Shrew,” 
at the Gayety Theatre, London, by Mr. Daly's 
New York company, appears to be a positive 
success, The company will produce the play at 
Stratford-on-Avon on August 3d, 


Tue National Educational Association began its 
twenty-eighth annual meeting in San Francisco 
last week, It promises to be one of the most suc- 
cessful gatherings of the kind ever held, both in 
the number present and in the character of the 
proceedings, 

Tue British Government proposes to replace 
private schools in India by Gqvernment institu- 
tions, and to engage British specialists to supervise 
and enlarge technical education. Moral training 
will be provided for by a text-book on morality 
based on natural religion. 


A RESOLUTION was adopted by the National 
Prison Association at Boston, last week, in favor 
of a general conference to consider the prison- 
labor question, to be held the coming Autumn, 
and to be composed of three members from each 
State of the Union, besides representatives of the 
association. 

Tue Presidential election in Venezuela this year 
has resulted in the choice of Dr. Rojas Paul, who 
is a lawyer, and was Minister of Finance in the 
Cabinet of General Lopez, whom he succeeds, 
General Lopez has been serving out the unex- 
pired term of General Guzman Blanco, who is 
absent in Europe, 

Ir is now possible to travel from London to 
Samarcand, in Central Asia, by rail and steamboat, 
in eight days and twenty-two hours. It was not 
very long ago that a European was unable to visit 
Samarcand at all without incurring great risk of 
being killed, and until the building of the Trans- 
Caspian Railroad the best time that could be made 
between St. Petersburg and Samarcand was one 
month, 

Tue New York Legislature met in special ses- 
sion last week, and considered a Prison Labor Bill, 
which abolishes the competition of the State Prison 
convicts with honest workingmen, by providing 
that none of the articles made by the convicts 
shall be sold in the trade markets of the country, 
and furthermore, that no machinery shall be used 
in the industries of the prisons, but that the con- 
victs shall be kept employed at hand labor alone. 


ScunDsvALL, Ume and Liila-Fdet, three flourish- 
ing towns in Sweden, with respectively 15,000, 
9,000 and 5,000 inhabitants, have been destroyed 
by fire. The disasters occurring within forty- 
eight hours in places hundreds of miles distant 
from each other aroused suspicions, and led to in- 
vestigation, which gives strong ground for the be- 
lief that the conflagrations are the work of An- 
archists. The complete loss is estimated at over 
$10,000,000. 


Tue Edison Phonograph Company, which owns 
all of Mr. Edigon’s patents for recording, perpetu~ 
ating and reproducing articulate speech in the 
United States and Canada, has been sold to Jesse 
H. Lippincott, of New York and Pittsburg, for 
something over one million of dollars. Al! im- 
provements made by Mr. Edison during the next 
fifteen years are to come to Mr. Lippincott. By a 
contract made in March last with the American 


Graphophone Company of Washington, Mr. Lip-- 


pincott became sole licensee of that company for 
a period of fifteen years, The graphophone is the 
rival of the phonograph, 


Tue evidence against the Brotherhood engineers 
recently arrested on a charge of conspiracy against 
the Chicago, Burlington and Quincy Railroad 
serves to show that they actually contemplated 
the use of violence against the property of the 
Company. Dynamite cartridges which they had 
concealed have been discovered by detect. ves. 
Corts were made last week by Chief Arthur to 
settle the differences between the Company and 
the men who are still on strike, and it is said that 
the Company is- prepared, if the strike is declared 
off, to take » Beck all the Brotherhood men it con- 
sistently can who have taken no vi part in 
the troubles, 
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IOWA.—HON. JOHN H. KEATLEY, UNITED STATES JUDGE OF 
TERRITORIAL AND ADMIRALTY COURTS FOR ALASKA, 
PHOTO. BY LA ROCHE & CO, 


KANSAS.—IION. JOHN MARTIN, DEMOCRATIC NOMINEE 
FOR GOVERNOR. 
PHOTO, BY MARTIN.—SEE PAGE 383. 


NEW YORK CITY.— THE LATE CAPTAIN ROLAND F, COFFIN, 
THE VETERAN AQUATIC REPORTER, 
SEE PAGE 383, 























THE FLOOD 1n THE 
MONONGAHELA. 


E give on this page 

a vivid illustration 

of the effects, at Clarks- 
burg, West Virginia, 
of the flood of the 10th 
instant in the Mononga- 
hela River. The. rise 
in the river at that point 
was unprecedented. 
Nearly all the western 
part of the city was sub- 
merged, the waters 
rising to the second 
stories of the houses. 
Two bridges in the town 
were swept away, others 
were badly damaged, 
and a woolen mill and 
some twenty-five houses 


were carried off, render- . 


ing many families home- 
less. Within a radius 
of but little over a mile 
of Clarksburg nine 
bridges, including one 
railroad bridge and two 
iron ones, were carried 
away. The destruction 
of crops is very great 
This flood is the greatest 
calamity by far that the 
county (Harrison) has 
ever suffered, the loss 
amounting to at least 
$300,000. 
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WEST VIRGINIA.—THE DISASTROUS FLOOD OF sULY i0TH iN THE MONONGAHELA RiVER—VIEW AT THE JUNCTION OF 


a GENTLE BREEZE 





ELK CREEK AND WEST FORK OF THE MONONGAHELA, AT CLARKSBURG. 


FROM A SEETCH BY B, HAYMOND, 


aA BRISK WIND 





WRECKS 


A POLITICAL STORM ILLUSTRATID, 


STRONGER 





HON. JOHN H. 
KEATLEY, 


U.S. JUDGE FOR THE 
DisTRICT OF ALASKA, 


HE President has no- 
minated to the Sen- 

ate the Hon. John H. 
Keatley, of Iowa, to the 
important position (a 
life one) of United States 
Judge of the Territorial 
and Admiralty Courts of 
the District of Alaska. 
This is a highly import- 
ant district, in view of 
the fact that cases have 
arisen between Russian 
and United States citi- 
zens of an international 
character, and will now 
come in review before 
the court for adjudica- 
ture. Colonel Keatley, 
the new Judge, was born 
near Bellefonte, Pa., in 
1838, and received such 
an education as was giv- 
enin the common schools 
in country districts in 
those days. When quite 
a boy he went into a 
newspaper office, and in 
1860 was admitted to the 
Bar as a student in the 
office of ex- Governor 
Curtin. He went from 
Blair County into the 
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military service, and served in the One Hundred 
and Twenty-fifth and the One Hundred and Fourth 
Pennsylvania Volunteers until the close of the War 
of the Rebellion. From the date of the surrender 
of Lee until the Fall of 1865, he was engaged in 
organizing and holding the courts in the City of 
Norfolk and the five southwestern counties in 
Virginia. He was twice elected District Attorney 
in Pennsylvania after the war, and then emigrated 
to Western Iowa, and became a resident of Council 
Bluffs in 1868. From 1868 to 1887 he was engaged 
in journalism and the active practice of the law. 
In 1872 he left the Republican party, and in the 
Greeley campaign was Chairman of the Liberal 
Republican State Committee. In 1876 he was 
elected Mayor of Council Bluffs, and in 1877 was 
defeated for Representative in the Legislature by 
only four votes. He was the Democratic candidate 
for Congress in 1878. In 1885 he was elected to 





tives to conduct the impeachment of State Auditor 
Brown before the State Senate, and made the open- 
ing argument on the part of the managers. In 
August, 1887, he was appointed Chief of the Law 
and Miscellaneous Division in the Second Comp- 
troller’s Office, by the Secretary of the Treasury, 
and served in that position until the place of 
United States Judge of Alaska was tendered him, 
which was a surprise to him, since he had not been 
an applicant for the important appointment. 








PARIS, TEXAS. 
A GRoWING CiTy OF THE LONE Star STATE. 
Panis, Tex., June 80th, 1888, 
OT even an extended tour over Texas is neces- 


sary to render an observing person an enthu- 
siast in its praise. This is the first city in the 
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A SCHOOL-BUILDING. 


the Iowa Legislature by a majority of 1,241 ; and 
in 1886 was again the candidate of his party for 
Congress, and defeated. In 1886 he was one of the 
managers on the part of the House of Representa- 


State at which I made a halt, and the favorable 
opinion formed during my first visit is more than 
confirmed upon this my second. I have been to 
Denison, Sherman, Fort Worth, Dallas, Austin and 
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THE COURT-HOUSE, 


Waco, and now I am here again on my journey 
northward, The more I see of Paris, the more 
pleased I am. It is a city that grows upon you. 
Its pleasant location, its business aspects, its activ- 
ity and evident prosperity are very apparent. In- 
deed, from the crowded condition of the sidewalks 
filled with country customers and the jam of wag- 
ons on the Public Square, one might imagine him- 
self in some busy, hustling Northern city where 
nothing is thought of but trade and commerce, 
It is not too much to say that Paris stands next to 
Fort Worth and Dallas among the northern cities 
of Texas in commercial importance, and if it only 
had well- paved streets, it would be one of the 
handsomest to be found in the entire South, far 





surpassing Denison or Sherman, But it will come 
to that in a year or two, when some other needed 
improvements shall have been made. I never met 
a community more enterprising or pushing, or one 
more thoroughly determined to make something 
out of its position. 3 was received in the most 
kindly manner, and several of the leading citizens 
resolved themsclves into a committee to show mo 
about. 

This is purely an agricultural country here- 
abouts, and Paris is not attempting to make any- 
thing else out of it. This is in Lamar County, 
one of the most populous and wealthy in the 
entire State ; and’it is from 400 to 500 feet above 
the level of the sea, which, they say, is a surety 
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TEXAS.— VIEWS 


MARKET-DAY—SOENE ON THE MARKET SQUARE, 
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IN PARIS, ONE OF THE REPRESENTATIVE CITIES OF THE LONE STAR STATE, ' 
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against malaria and kindred diseases, The soil is 
said to be exceptionally rich and very productive, 
and grows cotton, corn, etc., in the greatest abun- 
dance. There is also timber, both for fuel and 
manufacturing purposes, sufficient for all time to 
come, made up of all the oaks as well as hickory, 
elm, ash, hackberry, mulberry, sweet-gum, cotton- 
wood, black and white walnut, pine, cedar, and, 
in fact, every species of timber valuable for man- 
ufacturing purposes. They claim, by -the- way, 
that there could be no better location anywhere 
in the United States for the manufactuiing of 
vehicles, ax and broom handles, and all other 
kinds of woodwork, as the material is so cheap 
and the supply so plentiful. There is a tree here 
called the bois-d’are, which, it is claimed, makes 
the strongest wagons ever constructed, and is so 
hard that it stands next to granite for paving 
purposes. The county is large, and contains some- 
thing like 1,000 square miles, or 630,000 acres of 
land. It is almost as large as Rhode Island, and 
if it were populated in the same proportion as is 
Massachusetts, it would contain a population of 
230,000 instead of 50,000. Of the 630,000 acres of 
farming lands it contains, at least 600,000 of them 
are as rich and productive as any in the State. 
Still, notwithstanding the richness of the soil and 
all the advantageous conditions existing, only about 
one-third of all this land is under cultivation. 
There were 90,000 acres: planted in cotton last 
year ; 45,000, in corn; 14,000, in oats ; 9,000, in 
wheat ; and 7,000, in other grains, The produc- 
tion of cotton last year was 46,000 bales ; of corn, 
1,260 bushels ; of oats, 490,000 bushels ; and of 
wheat, 140,000 bushels. Considering that 1887 
was the ‘‘drouth year,” this is a good record— 
that is, compared with other’ sections—for Lamar 
can, in a good season, produce 140,000 bales of 
cotton. The only reason that but one-third of the 
tillable lands are under cultivation is that there is 
not a sufficiency of people in the county to culti- 
vate them ; and that is what Lamar County wants ; 
that is what it is asking for. It sends greeting to 
the farmers of the North who desire to make a 
change to come and take up their abode with 
them ; to seek these bright skies and healthful 
regions, and erect withir their borders their family 


firesides. All who come will be received with open | 
arms, and made to feel that they are among bro- | 


thers and friends and lovers of a common country. 

And this is the kind of a country that has made 
Paris grow so rapidly and fills it so full of promise 
for the future. Are the people of the North in 
search of ‘ opportunities”? are they looking for 
‘‘openings’’? Then let them come here and see 
for themselves the wonders of this marvelous 
land. 

Here is a beautiful little city, with a populatien 
bordering on 14,000, growing so fast that its own 
inhabitants scarcely understand why it is so, The 
once vacant lots are being covered with substantial 
business blocks and beautiful residences ; mills 
and factories are rising up as if they grew from 
the earth ; improvements at once substantial and 
important are being perfected; railroads have 
come in, and others promise to enter; business 
is extending on every hand ; new churches and 
schoolhouses keep pace with other improvements ; 
banking capital is being greatly increased, and all 
the concomitants of a busy, thriving, prosperous 
city are everywhere apparent. 

There is much stress laid upon the peculiar 
population of Paris and Lamar County, in that it 
is so decent, so orderly, and so law-abiding. There 
is but little of the rough element found in some 
Southern cities. They pride themselves on being 
rather “select” in respect to citizenship, and feel 
that there is no one to molest or make them 
afraid ; and it is because of the high character of 
the perpie generally that the churches and schools 
are so abundant and so flourishing. 

But, notwithstanding Paris is, to our mind, de- 
pendent upon its agricultufal advantages, still 
there are some of its citizens who can see in the 
future, dimly, perhaps, a development of great 
industrial enterprises in their midst. These may 
come in their time, and, doubtless will, but not in 
the near present, and it appears visionary to us to 
look for much in that direction during the coming 
ten years. It is cotton that has made this city 
what it is, and it will be cotton and corn and fruit, 
and agriculture generally, that will cause it to ex- 
pand into a city of 25,00’ population during the 
next decade. That Paris possesses special advant- 
ages for some lines of industries there can be no 
question. It is near coal fields, timber lands, iron 
ore of first-class quality, and possesses abundant 
water, so that the fuel as well as the material for 
manufacturing purposes are available at small 
cost. And then transportation facilities are ex- 
cellent and promise to be better, These are the 
advantages in an industrial way, and are not sur- 
passed by any city of like population in the State ; 
but the time for pressing these truths upon the 
people of the North has nqt yet arrived, and they 
will not now be seriously considered by it. The 
great necessity, the great want of Texas, is an in- 
flux of 2,000,000 people from the North to come 
here and open up its farming districts ; to culti- 
vate its soil; to develop untold millions of wealth 
from the bosom of the earth, and by that means 
contribute to the public good, That is the true 
sphere and mission of Texas. Let its lands be 
cleared first. Let these hills and valleys and plains 
blossom with the roses of agriculture, and it will 
then be time enough to think of the anvil, the 
forge and the bench, Indeed, these will come 
logically from the former. The sun never shed its 
light upon fairer or richer fields than those that 
abound here on every hand ; and the plow never 
turned the sod upon a soil more productive than 
i.is. Then why waste precious time in seeking to 
establish alien conditions, since cotton is the king 
that rules this mighty empire ? 

Joun H. PaTrerson, 





THE INTERNATIONAL CHALLENGE 
CUP. 

'W\HE International Challenge Cup now offered 
by the American Yacht Club to the steam- 
yachts of the world 1s a trophy of great intrinsic 
value and rare artistie excellence. It is the work 
of Messrs. Tiffany & Co., to whom its construction 
was awarded after a protracted competition, It is 
entirely of silver, stands three feet nine inches in 
height, and weighs upwards of 1,000 ounces, Its 
design 18 altogether original, and in its broad sense 
suggests steam, speed and victory upon tue sea, 
At the base are represented fire and water, typified 
by figures representing Pluto and Neptune, who 
with hands clasped unite in producing steam, 
which is seen rising from the lower part of the 
body of the piece, Around the centre are etched 
a number of typical steam-yachts in racing form. 
Below them, in bold relief, isa border composed of 
‘melds, upon which will be worked from time to 
(ime inscriptions commemorative of the races by 
which the, possession of the prize is to “be deter- 
sed. The handles, decorated with seaweed and 








other plants of the water, appear to be growing up 
the sides of the vase, and turning gracefully 
towards the neck, they terminate with the young 
and pleasing heads which represent the children of 
ZKolus. The vase springs froma bold, shell-like base 
upon which is represented the ocean, among whose 
waves are seen in idealized form a propeller and 
other devices especially appropriate to steam-yachts. 
It is surmounted by a beautiful female figure 
which holds in one hand a shield bearing the 
wheel and flag which form a distinguishing device 
of the American Yacht Club, and in the other, the 
laurel wreath of victory. The cup is to be main- 
tained as a perpetual ehallenge cup for the steam- 
yachts of all nations. The conditions under which 
it is to be sailed for will be similar in principle to 
those which govern the contests for the famous 
America’s Cup, with such modifications as the 
necessities of steam-yachting may require. The 
utility of steam-yachting, though formerly ques- 
tioned, has been fully demonstrated at the annual 
regattas of the American Yacht Club by a succes- 
sion of races under conditions so widely varying 
as to embrace every class of steam pleasure-vessels, 
from the open launch to the ocean-going steam- 
ship, and it is confidently anticipated that this 
superb work of art will in due time become ‘as 
much coveted a trophy as any known to the 
yachting world. 


GROWTH OF THE POSTAL SERVICE. 


THE Washington Star says: ‘‘It is estimated at 
the Post-office Department that the deficiency in 
the revenues of the postal service of the fiscal year 
just closed will be about $4,000,000. Last year 
the deficiency was something over $5,500,000. Ow- 


-ing to the cheap rates of postage, especially for 


newspapers, the bulk of mail matter has increased 
at such a rate that the cost of the service has 
grown immensely. The force of employés, espe- 
cially in the large offices, is taxed to handle the 
quantity of matter that daily comes pouring in. 
In some instances the newspapers are not sent to 


| the post-office at all, but are weighed and stamped 


at the office of publication by some one authorized 
to do the work, and the bags are sent directly to 
the railroad depots. If this were not done, it is 
stated that some of the large post-offices would be 
overwhelmed, and that it would be impossible to 
handle all the matter with any dispatch or accu- 
racy. It is thought by the post-office officials that 


| the statistics for the year just.ended will show a 


large increase in the number of letters mailed. At 
present England is the greatest letter - writing 


| nation in the world. The annual ratio of increase 
| in this class of mail matter is much greater in this 
| country than in England, and if the present rate 


continues, in a few years the United States will 
stand at the head as writihg more letters per 
capita than any other nation. The bulk of mail 
matter, or the number of pieces handled by the 
United States Postal Service, is now greater than 
apy other country, but this is mainly due to the 
extensive circulation of the newspapers.” 


Rev. E. P. Roz, the well-known clergyman and 
story-writer, died suddenly at Cornwall-on-the- 
Hudson on the 20th inst. 


REDUCED RATES TO THE CINCINNATI 
CENTENNIAL 
ViA PENNSYLVANIA RAILROAD. 

Tue Centennial Celebration of the Ohio Valley 
is being held at Cincinnati in the shape of a grand 
industrial, mechanical and art exposition. It is 
one of the most extensive local events of the kind 
ever held in this country, and is well worth a visit 
from every one who feels an interest in the devel- 
opment of his country. 

For the benefit of visitors, the Pennsylvania 
Railroad Company will, on Thursday, July 19th, 
and each successive Thursday thereafter until and 
including August 30th, sell excursion tickets from 
all principal stations to Cincinnati at the rate of 
one and a third limited fare for the round trip. 
The tickets will be good going only on date of 
issue by any regular train except New York and 
Chicago Limited, and to return within fifteen 
days from date of issue. In order to validate 
them for the return passage the signature of the 
agent at Cincinnati will be required. 





FUN. 


** James, I want some money to buy a new bus- 
tle.” ‘Oh, bother! -I’m-short, There’s an empty 
bird-cage in the attic.” $ 


Tue squaws of-the Cheyenne tribe in Nebraska 
are yielding to the frivolities of fashion. They now 
insist on wear g a bonnetand a picturesque grain- 
bag. . 

“Wuat to do with convicts?” is a puzzling ques- 
tion for Legislatures. The effete monarchies of 
Europe have answered the question satisfactorily 
—to themselves. They ship the convicts to Ame- 
rica.— Boston Transcript, 


A GRAND EXPOSITION 
Or THE PROGRESS OF THE PasT CENTURY. 


Ar Cincinnati, beginning on the Fourth of July, 
and to continue one, hundred days and nights, 
there is now in progress the Centennial Exposi- 
tion of the Ohio Valley and Central States —a 
jubilee. commemorating the advancement made 
in wealth, prosperity and the arts and sciences 
during the past 100 years, since the great North- 
west Territory was settled by the white men. 
This monster celebration is being held in mam- 
moth buildings, under one continuous roof cover- 
ing forty-three acres of space, with exhibiting 
space of nearly one million square feet. Among 
the attractions will be found displays of the pro- 
ducts of a dozen States that are officially con- 
nected with the enterprise; an art collection of 
unrivaled worth and excellence, culled from the 
private galleries of art-connoisseurs from every 
section of the country, and whose intrinsic value 
is over one million dollars; a magnificent. exhibit 
made by the General Government, embracing the 
best portions of the Smithsonian Institute and Fish 
Commission collections; an electrical display of 
unexampled brilliancy and elegance ; a machinery 
department covering acres of ground; a pioneer, 
horticultural and agricultural display never before 
equaled ;. an entertainment programme including 
spectacular, operatic and theatrical performances 
on the largest stage in the world by the best artists 
of both hemispheres, and thousands of minor at- 
tractions of the highest order of merit, All this 
can be enjoyed for one price of admission. The 
railroads have all put their fares at }ow excursion 
rates, and in consequence the attendance will 
represent every section of the land. It is the 
greatest show on earth. 


Burnett’s Cocoaine allays irritation, removes 
dandruff, and invigorates the action of the capil- 
laries in the highest degree. 





$30,000 FOR #2. 


Tat 1s WHat A Lucky NEw YORKER WHO INVESTED 
IN THE LOTTERY WON IN Last MonTH’s DRAWING. 


Fortune smiles upon some people, and they can- 
not refrain from sharing it with their friends. Their 
exuberance over being favored with the smiles of 
the fickle goddess is so great, that they regard it as 
too good a thing to bottle up in their own bosoms, 
and forthwith spread the glad tidings among all 
they know. Other people still are of so secretive a 
nature that they must needs hide their light under 
a bushel and in secret bask in Fortune’s smiles. 

Such a person is the lucky holder of one-tenth of 
ticket No. 90,443, that drew the first capital prize of 
$300,000 in the June drawing of The Louisiana State 
Lottery, which entitled him to a cool $30,000, with 
which he is now undoubtedly having a good time. 

Lest his good fortune should be noised abroad, he 
intrusted his ticket for collection to Messrs. Purdy 
& Nicholas, the well-known wine merchants of 43 
Beaver Street. When a reporter asked Mr. Nicholas 
about the matter, he laughed and said : ‘*‘ The money 
has been collected through the Adams Express Com- 
pany and handed over to the lucky holder of the 
winning ticket, who, by-the-way, is in no way con- 
nected with our firm. He is a friend who wanted 
to avoid publicity, and so had us collect the money 
for him. I am not at liberty to mention his name, 
as I know it would be contrary to his wishes. Of 
one thing, however, I can assure you: the money 
was received all right and handed over to the for- 
tunate winner, who realized so handsome a return 
upon his investment of $2.” —New York Daily News, 
July Ith. 








Miss Martporo—‘‘I had such a misfortune to- 
day, professor! My parrot escaped, and I haven't 
seen it since.” Professor (of mathematics) —‘In- 
deed? How sad! And yet, do you know, Miss 
Marlboro, your affliction could be beautiiully dia- 
grammed.” Miss Marlboro —*: Ah, professor—yes ; it’s 


| a pollygone.” 


ADVICE TO MOTHERS. 


Mrs. Winsiow’s Sootuine Syrup should always 
be used for children teething. It soothes the 
child, softens the gone. allays all pain, cures 
wind colic, and is the best remedy for diarrhma. 


Twenty-five cents a bottle. 


Vacrant—‘‘T have no father or mother, nor any 
relations at all, to care for me.” Philanthropist— 
* Poor man; are they all dead?’ ‘*‘ No; they got 
rich.” — 7exas Siflings. 


Tur napasosrty of Burnett’s Flavoring Ex- 
tracts consists in their perfect purity and great 
strength. 





Po.icemaNn (to citizen clinging to lamp- post)— | 


**My friend, you'll have to move on.” Citizen— 
‘Move (hic) on! Gra - gracious, ofshur, I’m (hic) 
makin’ fifty milsh ’n hour now.” 


Use ANGostuRA BiTTERs to stimulate the appetite 
and keep the digestive organs in order. 


‘When Baby was sick, we gave her Castoria, 
When she was a Child, she cried for Castoria, 
When she became Miss, she clung to Castoria, 
When she had Children, she gave them Castoria, 


% for an incurable case of Catarrh 
in the Head bythe proprietors of 


DR. SAGE’S CATARRH REMEDY. 


Symptoms of Catarrh.— Headache, 
obstruction of nose, discharges falling into 
throat, sometimes profuse, watery, and acrid, 
at others, thick, tenacious, mucous, purulent, 
bloody. and putrid ; eyes weak, ringing in ears, 
deafness, difficulty of clearing throat, expecto- 
ration of offensive matter; breath offensive: 
smell and taste impaired, and general debility. 
Only a few of these symptoms likcly to be pres- 
ent at once. Thousands of cases result in con- 
sumption, and end in the grave. 2 

By its mild, soothing, and healing properties, 
Dr. Sage’s Remedy cures the worst cases. 50c. 


° a The Original 

Wer ces r a 
eas VER FILLS. 

‘ON ny ry Purcly Vegeta- 


ble & Harmless. 


Unegualed asa Liver Pill. Smaliest,cheap- 
ost canes to take. One Pellet a Dose. 
Cure Sick Headache, Bilious Headache, 
ane Constipation, suai goat om, 

ilious Attacks, and all derangements 0 
the stomach and bowels. 25 cts. by druggists. 


DIMPLES 

BLACKHEADS, Ren, 

Roveu AND OILY Skin 
revented and cured 


that greatest of all . 
Skin Beautifiers, the 


CUTICURA SOAP. 


Incomparable as a Skin Soap, 
unequaled for the Toilet, Bath, 
and Nursery, and without a 
rival as an Infantile SkinSoap, 
Produces the loveliest, whit- 
est. clearest skin, and softest 
hands. Absolutely pure, deli- 
cately medicated, exquisitely 
erfumed, surprisingly effeect- 
ve. Sale greater than that 
of all other medicated toilet 
soaps in the world combined. 
Sold throughout the civilized 
~ world. 
Porrer Drve anp CHEMICAL Co., Boston, U.S.A. 
Send for “How to Purify and Beautify the Skin.” 


SMALL WO00D TURNINGS. 


Wonderfully Cheap "Write Yor prices 
rite for ces. 
M. GARRISON, 200 & 202 Clinton St. Chicago. 


Corks, 


Ch te for family use, 
Rogulrsane soli, Jnwatuate ee Byspepsies 
Fee eee a }. WILBUR & SOA3, Phiadetontc. 
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SUMMER READING, 


Mrs. Wister’s Latest Translation. 


PICKED UP IN THE STREETS. 


A Romance from the German of H. ScHospert. 
12mo. Extra cloth. $1.25. 


“A thrilling story of Paris and Germany, with 
mingled warp and woof of plot and counterplot. 
The court-life at a pretty German principality is 
admirably depicted ; not less so the courtiers and 

rincelings, and the strong, luminous figure of the 

eroine.”’—V. Y. Critic. 


“* Mrs. Wister is incapable of making a poor trans- 
lation. In the present instance she has done credit 
to her literary reputation, as both the novel and 
her rendering of it are excellent.”— Lancaster New 

Ta. 


“There are many fine scenes and tender touches 
in the story.”— Brooklyn Eagle. 


‘Another of Mrs. Wister’s admirable translations, 
= altogether a satisfactory romance.”— Phila. 
788, 


“Mrs. Wister’s expert hand and adaptive gifts 
have made this translation an interesting story for 
a Summer afternoon.”—W, Y. Independent. 


TAKEN BY SIEGE. 


A Novel. 12mo. Extra cloth. $1.25. 


COUNTRY LUCK. 


By Jonn HapBerton. 12mo. Extra cloth. $1.00. 


A SUMMER IN OLD PORT HARBOR. 


A Novel. By W.H. Mercaty. 12mo. Cloth: $1.25. 


BEHIND THE BLUE RIDGE. 


By Frances Courtenay Baytor, Author of ‘On 
Both Sides,” etc. 12mo. Extra cloth. $1.25. 


THE DESERTER AND FROM THE 
RANKS. 


By Capt. Cuaries Kine. Square 12mo. Cloth, $1.00. 
Paper, 50 cents, 


BRUETON’S BAYOU AND MISS 
DEFARGE. 


By Jonn Hapserton and FRANcEs Hopeson Bur- 
NETT. Square 12mo. Cloth, $1. Paper, 50c. 


Amélie Rives’s Popular Story, 


THE QUICK OR THE DEAD? 


Complete in Lippincorr’s MaGazryz. 25 cts. Half 
cloth, 50 cts. 


*,.* For sale by all Booksellers, or will be sent, 
postpaid, on receipt of the price, 


| J, B, LIPPINCOTT COMPANY, Publishers, 


715 and 717 Market Street, Philadelphia. 





STOWE, VERMONT, the most Charming Resort 
in the Green Mountains. 


MT. MANSFIELD HOTEL. 


Capacity, 500. Stables for 200 horses. Guides in 
constant attendance, 


SUMMIT HOUSE. 


Locatc:! | 056 ft, above the sea-level, on the sum- 
mit of i.t. Mansfield, 9 miles from Mt. Mansfield 
Hotel. June to October. Descriptive circular 
upon application. SILAS GURNEY, Gen. M’g’r. 


WEIS & CO., Successors to 


First Prize Medal, Vienna, oer 
“1878, 'e 


Mfr. of Meerschaum Pipes, 
Smokers’ Articles, etc., whole- 
sale & retail. Repairing done, 
Circular free. 399 B’dway, N-Y. 
Factories. 69 Walker St., and Vienna. 
Austria, Sterling Silver-m’ted Pipes, 
etc., made in newest designs. 


MADE WITH BOILING WATER. 


EFrrs' Ss 


GRATEFUL— COMFORTING. 


COCOA 


MADE WITH BOILING MILK. 


Golden Hair Wash 


preparation, free from all objectionable 
qu es, will, after a few applications, turn the 
hair that Golden Color or Sunny Hue so universally 
sought afvas and admired. The best in the world. 
pi Per bottle; six for $5. R. T. BELLCHAMBERS, 
porter of fine Human Hair Goods, 
317 Sixta Avenug, New Yor«. 


BOKER'S BITTERS| 


tue OLDEST axp BEST oF a 


Awyp as Frvg 4 CogpraAu‘as EVER Mapes. To BE 
» IN Quarts anp Ports. 


L FUNKE, JR, Sala Manat and Pop's 


78 JOHN STREET, NEW YORK. 
very agreeable to Sie, for 


MA Constipation, 
hespovre bile. 
tite, gastric 
“i — 4 
e ng 
E. I 7 LON, 
27, Rue Rambuteau, Paris. 
Sold by all Druggists. 


Dialogues, Tableaux, Speak: for 
PLAYS Schoe!,.Club & Parlor. Bestout. t Cata- 
‘&D logue free. TS. Denison, Chicago, Ll. 






































A laxative, refreshing 
fruit lo 
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=e (00D NEWS 


—-TO— 


Sa LADIES 


Get up Orders for our CELEBRATED TEAS and 
COFFEES, and secure a beautiful MOSS ROSE or 
GOLD-BAND CHINA TEA-SET (44 pieces), our 
own importation. One of these beautiful china tea- 
sets given away to the party sending an order for 
$25. This is the greatest inducement ever offered. 
Send in your orders and enjoy a cup of GOOD TEA 
or COFFEE, and at the same time procure a HAND- 
SOME CHINA TEA-SET. No humbug. Good Teas, 
80c., 35c. and 40c. per lb. Excellent Teas, 50c. and 60c., 
and very best from 65c. to 90¢c. When ordering, be 
sure and mention what kind of Teas you want 
whether Oolong, Mixed, Japan, Imperial, Young 
Hyson, Gunpowder or English Breakfast. We are 
the oldest and largest Tea Company in the business. 
The reputation of our house requires no comment. 
N. B.—We have just imported some very fineW HITE 
GRANITE DINNER-SETS, 115 pieces, which we give 
away with Tea and Coffee orders of $40 and up- 
wards. For full particulars address 


THE GREAT AMERICAN TEA COMPANY, 


31 and 33 Vesey Street, 
P. 0. Box 289. NEW YORE. 








Common Sense — 


In the treatment of slight ailments | 
would save a vast amount of sickness | 
and misery. One of Ayer’s Pills, taken | 
after dinner, will assist Digestion ; taken 
at night, will relieve Constipation; | 
taken at any time, will correct irregu- | 
larities of the Stomach and Bowels, | 
| 
| 
| 
' 








Incites the Torpid Liver 
e to Healthy Action e 











Tarrant's Seltzer Apperient 


is the most prompt, gentle and 
certain regulator of the bowcls 
and digestive organs. @ For 44 
years it has been used and recom- 
mended by the physicians. @ © 
Army and Navy Officers use i‘ 
all over the world. @ As a house- 
hold medicine for children or 
adults it has no equal. @ Druggists 
everywhere sell it. @ Be sure you 
eet the true, real, genuine article. 





stimulate the Liver, and cure Sick 
Headache. <Ayer’s Pills, as all know 
who use them, are a mild cathartic, 
pleasant to take, and always prompt 
and satisfactory in their results. 

‘IT can recommend Ayer’s Pills above 
all others, having long proved their 
value as a | 


. 
Cathartic 
for myself and family.’”’— J. T. Hess, 

. Leithsville, Pa. 

: ** Ayer’s Pills have been in use in my 
family upwards of twenty years, and } 
have completely verified all that is 
claimed for them.’”—Thomas F. Adams, | 
San Diego, Texas. 

“T have used Ayer’s Pills in my fami- 
ly for seven or eight years. Whenever 
T have an attack of headache, to which I | 
am very subject, I take a dose of Ayer’s | 
Pills and am’ alw ays promptly relieved. 
I find them equally béneficial in colds ; 
and, in my family, they are used for 
bilious complaints and other disturb- oy s ; 
ances with such good effect that we rare- - OS Pe 2 E nee = 
ly, if ever, have to call a physician.” 
H. V oulliemé. Hotel Voulliemé, Sara- 
toga Springs, N. Y. . 


Ayer’s Pills, 


PREPARED BY 
Dr. J. C. Ayer & Co., Lowell, Mass. 
Seld by all Dealers in Medicine. 





Secures Healthy e 
e Action of Bowels 
u01}sab1g 392424 # 
sejnBay sajowod, 

















Thoroughly Drives e 
e eee Out Dyspepsia 


RYERY ONE SHOULD TRY 
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These Pens are simply perfection for those 
persons who write rapidly. It is almost im- 
possible tomake them stick in the paper, spurt, 
| Jor blot, and they do not require dipping nearly 
as often as other pens. 

LVE selected Pens sent for trial, en- 
\\ Bans, in an English Jubilee Metal Match 
Box, postpaid, onreccipt of TEN CENTS, 
Ask for Planished Pens. 


a SOLE AGENTS: 
) IVISON, BLAKEMAN & CO,, 
2 








TO THE LADIES. 


If you use perfumery at all, it should be nice. To 
be scented up with poor perfumery is horrid, simply 
horrid. You are sure of something nice if you obtain 
EvuGENnrE RmmMEw’s Extracts. His goods are popular 
all over the world, and particularly with the éite of 
London and Paris. The special odors, Ihlang-Ihlang, 
Sweet Violets, White He) iotrope, Henna, Vanda, 
Chinese Bouquet, are just exquisite. ‘These odors, 
and all the pepular ones of the day of his make. 
are obtainable at nearly all the leading druggists, 
Ask tor EUGENE RIMMEL’S 














753 and 755 Broadway, New York. 
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LOUISVILLE, NEW ALBANY & CHICAGC Ry. 
. > ae ~ 
The connecting link of Pullman travel between 
Chicago, Ipdianapolis, Cincinnati, Louisville and 
Florida Resorts. Send for a Florida Guide. 











RAILWAY 


E. O. McCORMICK, G. P. A., Chicago. 


WHITE TAR SOAP 


Ilas no Fee? in preventing and curing Skin Dis- 
eases. Ask forit. Drug and Drygoods Stores. 
THE WHITE TAR CO., 125 Warren St., N.Y. 








Is the direct, most popular, and only line running 
TEITROovUGSGE CARS 


To and from all the following principal points: 


St. Louis, Fort Wayne, Toledo, Niagara Falls 
Sand 

WE GUARANTEE FI PAPERS Detroit, St. Thomas, Buffalo, "New York and 
from ae allover t REE! Boston, Chicago, Peoria, Decatur, Spring- 

rms all over the world if you - field, Jacksonville, Quincy, Hannibal and 

OE SeecWecsee coe mares AFTERNOON TEA. Kanias “City, Keokuk, Indianapolis and 
(\ i} Ny Ame name inserted. Always address 4 Cincinnati. 
AIL American Directory Co., Buffalo, N. ¥. Said Mrs. G. to Mrs. D. Said Mrs. D. to Mrs. G. THE CAR SERVICE OF THE 


Wy A, Venwow Hinz, Va., Dec 27) 1886. (‘Twas o’er a cup of fine Bohea): “She’s changed indeed, but then, you see, 
Gente—I have already received edd than 1,000 par. at 2! % ? 
a SS cels of mail, many NEWSPAPERS, etc, for which I Our pretty hostess yonder, She put aside objection, 


rf had often paid 20 cts. ‘each before. I advise every body ; ae ane ont 5 E i i 
\\, to have their name inserted at once. I know from cxpert Has gained in looks surprisingly ; And tried that famous remedy, Is unsurpassed, and consists of Handsome New 


> ence your directory far exoe!sallothers. BR. 








7500: SAMPLES 7. F poors, OIROU- 

























% She seems as well as well can be! Which did so much for you and mc— SMOKING and PARLOR COACHES, Elegant FREE 
That i » cnlEe 7 ” %orce’sa Favori seanentends ” RECLINING CHAIR CARS, the best and most com- 
WE SELL ALL AMERICAN What is one A wonder? Pierce’s Favorite vennevigtion. satus pants Meee Sietea oie SERVICE in the 
ved h C YC L be S For “run-down,” debilitated and overworked women, Dr. Pierce’s Favorite World, and magnificent WAGNER, PULLMAN and — 
Prescription is the best of all restorative tonics. It is a potent Specific for all WOODRUFF PALACE SLEEPING CARS. 
And guarantee LOWEST PRICES. 30 Chroni Teaknesses isease > j 4 '“ ane ; ore 
A.W GUMP & CO.. Dayton, O- those ¢ hronie W eaknesses and Diseases peculiar to Women; a powerful tonic Information in regard to Routes, Rates, Time of 
La rgest retail stock in America. and nervine, it imparts vigor and strength to the whole system. It promptly Trains, Connections, etc., will be cheerfully and 
3 OTTO, factory price § 900.00, our price 7 cures weakness of stomach, nausea, indigestion, bloating, weak back, nervous romptly furnished on abeeneron. perenne ly or 
48 iu.“ “ “5000, 88.00, prostration, debility and sleeplessness, It is carefully compounded by an expe- ree ae a ee pags) 
= _ rf “3 45.00, ._-. oo rienced and skillful physician, and adapted to woman’s delicate organization. r Bow hg oe Supt.’ Gen. Pass'r Act 
Order quick. Also 250 second-hand Wheels. Repair- Purely vegetable and perfectly harmless in any condition of the system. CHIC AGO. 
ing & Nickeling. Bicycles & Guns taken in trade. ‘‘"Favorite Prese ription” is the only medicine for women, sold by druggists, omeeeanees — scans an _ 
res under a positive guarantee of satisfaction in every case, or price ($1. 00) refunded, 
WANTED—E etic men and women everywhere for a r > 2 > 2 
wees meaey-eoking basness. $80 weskiy profit gnax- This guarantee has been er on the bottle-wrappers, and faithfully carried T STOUT E 
a = ares easier than ow monthly otherwise. E paper onse § ab- out for many y ears. Advice Free HOW TO REDUCE W ig | Tan LE. 
t unnecessary ermanent posi*ion and exclusiv3 i nently cure OBESITY. Onlys re meth Starvation Dict 
serritocy assured. $2.00samples free. Write for particu- Copyrightcd, 1888, by WORLD’s . er RY MEDICAL ASSOCIATION, Proprictors. and Eausoous dress unnecesss ary. New Treatise, with full 
lars. Address with stamp, Merrill Mfg Cc 0., Bi61 Chicago. ins tructions HOW TO ACT, sent free on application. Ad- 

















— eae — cress: E. K. LYNTON 19 Park vue, New York, 
TEE o RIifo iti IN A: Is 








NIVERSITY PIANOS 












e o 
FROM $130 TO $1600. p\exvcesS LITTLE LIVER PILLS 
FINEST PIANOS IN THE WORLD, PE \e a s ant ’ 
¢ pace LLer: 
B SOLD DIRECT TO FAMILIES,saving oon WN ey Purely Vegetable and Perfeotly Harmless. 
pa Te Peepers fy stool Se Unequaled as a Liver Pill. Smallest, cheapest, easiest 
home before you buy.Guarantaed to take. Qne tiny, Sugar-coated Pellet a Dose. “Cures Sick Headache 
six years, Send for catalogue to Bilicus Headache, Constipation, Indigestion, Bilious Attacks, and all a\ 
‘Marchal & Smith Piano Co.,. 285 E. 21st Bt. N. ¥ derangements of the stoms vch, and bowels. % coats, by druggists. ae 








a is : on _ SOLD ON MONTH. 
rP\HE ** MICRO-AUDIPHONE,” FOR DEAFNESS. **A Glass of Fashion and a Mold of Form.” 




















. ote ogre 7 LY PAYMENTS. Buy di- 

Call or address for book. 1286 Broadway, N.Y. DON mi FR ET Fal of the menutansurer and san a> ‘Raeoka’ com 

._ a xd - missions or dealers’ por. SEND FOR PRICES AND 

over muddy carpets but get a Hart . b ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE. 

AT@FOLKS®@ Patent Steel Wire Door Mat and you'll Rents in our Ro es, ‘Also Manfs. of WIRE PENCE NETTINGS, 

: keep the dirt outside the house where it a STABLE ba 5 en pret a4 4 and awn 

using * Anti-Corpulene Pills” lose 15 Ibs. » belongs. This mat is a great invention 4 Ornaments, —_ Hoosier Us store Pri ALL 

month. They cause nosickness; contain no poison, and never eos 9 ° KINDS of WORK at Facto ong Pet son: 

Teil, Particulare (sealed)dce Wilcox Sueilic Co. Philaw Pas and there are imitations; don’t get fooled MRS. FRANK LESLIE. Address BAR BER IRON & WIRE WORKS, 

y with them. The Steel Picket Fence is LAFAYETTE, LIND., or 100 Lake St.. CHICAGO, ILF 
AMPAICN SUPPLIES YY equally great. Both are worth Icoking 7 aie 
Badges, Banners, Flags, Uniforms, Everything after. Get circulars from 12mo, pp. 128. You can live at homeand make more money at work for ur 
Get our price before you buy @‘atalogue free NATIONAL WIRE MAT Semr any. ; h than at anything else in the world. Either sex ; all ages, Cost- 
THE DOMESTIC M’f’G CO, Wallingford, Ct Works: CHicaco, ILt.; BEAVER FALLS, Pa.; : oe Commvass: Terns FREK. Address, a TREO CD HOPE ae 


ial i tS TS . CINCINNATL, 18) | 2 — -— ~ 





General Office; 116 Illinois St., ¢ HICAGO, ILL. : j 2SSAV > > 
Q Mor rphine Habit Cured in 10 Kaatern Agency: 106 Chanibers Bt. New Youn. | A group of charming essays on dress, manners, 
days. oO pay cured. _ , ne educatio musement, travel, home 

br. ab Stephens, Lebanon, Ohio. | deportment, education, an ’ 


BRENSI ONS 80,000,000 for S8ol- relations, and social ethics in general, constituting 








Piso’s Remedy for Catarrh is the Fim 







Best, Easiest to Use, and Cheapest, 
diers, Ss silors, thelr widows 


Ci NGI CUREDI | or parents. NS INCREASED, Discharges pro- a unique and brilliant review of modern life. ; C yaX T A ER’ R rap. 
Send stamp for pamphlet | B cured, bap Penns. i Washinetce Dc | Sparkling in style, modern in spirit, and of per- 
Minguee bie, BURLY manent value. Sold by drnawints or sent by mail. 
ai, & % ANTE | The address of every per- 50c. E. L. Hazeltine, Warren, Pa, 
7" a no » son afflicted with goitre 


in a few days, hick neck), rs, “fever sores.” Dahli 
PILE: naar sew apn vais ort, Sain | BELFORD, CLARK & CO, PUDIMUED, |“ gogey axons anaemane, men 


suppository. Remedy mailed free. Try this and you will never regret it. - Address, 
Address, 7H. REEVES. ® Nassuu St.. New York. | Dr.d. B. FOX, 656 Prospect St,, Cleveland, O. 384 Broadwav. New York. 
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THE INTERNATIONAL CHALLENGE CUP, COMPETED FOR BY THE STEAM-YACHTS OF THE WOKLD. 
SEE PAGE 386. 





1835---1888. 


Brandreth’s Pills are the safest 
and most effective remedy for Indiges- 
tion, Irregularity of the Bowels, Consti- 
pation, Bilidusness, Headache, Dizzi- 
ness, Malaria, or any disease arising 
from an impure state of the blood. 
They have been in use in this country 
for over fifty years, and the thousands 
of unimpeachable testimonials from 
those who have used them, and their 
constantly increasing-sale, are incontro- 
vertible evidence that they perform all 
that is claimed for them. 

Brandreth’s Pills are purely 
vegetable, absolutely harmless, and 
safe to take at any time. 

Sold in every drug and medicine 
store, either plain or sugar-coated. 


BARBOUR'S 











IRISH FLAX THREADS 


In Every Variety. 


LADIES, Use the Best! 


Button-sewiug, Lave-making, Embroidery, 


Sold by all Respectable Dealers throughout 
the Country. 














COPYRIGHT, 


“DO NOTHING HASTILY 
but catching fleas,” 
In spite of this advice, quick work can be de=» 
well if you use 


SAPOLIO. 


it is a solid cake of Scouring Soap. Try it. 

Wo are oftén in necd of something to aid us in 
house-cleaning when in a hurry, something that 
will assist us Ae ee and do the work well. Such 
an aid can be found in Saponto with which quick 
work without loss, or waste can be secu red—the only 
exc eption to the saying, — and well don’t 
agree.” Try acake, No, 29. 


BROWNS FRENCH DRESSING. 


The Original! Beware of Imitations! 
Awarded 1 HIGHEST vee and 








Paris cepneleton, 1878. 


HIGHEST AWARD NEW ORLEANS EXHIBITION. 
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Pears Soa 


Fair white hands. 


Brightclearcomplexion 


Soft healthfal skin. 
“PEARS'--The Great English Complexion SOAP» 
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RE | by Peck’s Pat. ImprovED 
wuseeee Ean Drums. 
heard Rarer 


Comfortable, Him the Illustrated Cobaon roofs, FREE dress 
or call on F, "HISCOX, 853 Broedwav, N.Y. Name > Ae pot 








GRAND 
National Exposition, 


—AT— 


AUGUSTA, GEORGIA, 
October 10th to November 17th, 1888. 


ALL STATES REPRESENTED! 


All Resources and Industries 
ILLUSTRATED AND DISPLAYED. 
Grand Agricultural Exhibits! 
STOCK SHOWS, RACES! 
Military Displays and Contests! 


CHEAP RATES FROM ALL POINTS. 


Accommodation and Facilities for All 
Who Come. 


For information, address 


J, H. ALEXANDER, Secretary, 
AUGUSTA, CA, 





Amusing ‘Adventures, 
AFLOAT AND ASHORE, 


Three American Boys. 


A Volume of 312 Quarto Pages, with 300 Engravings, 
bound in Beautiful Illuminated 
Board Covers, 





This is a novel and fascinating book for both 
juvenile and adult readers. It describes, in the 
most entertaining style, ithe travels, adventures, 
explorations, mishaps and humorous experiences 
of three American boys who make the journey 
from New York to India and return—the Trans- 
Atlantic Voyage. London. Paris. the Rhine. Switz- 
erland, Venice. Vienna, the Danube. Buda-Pesth, 
Servia and Bulgaria in War-time, Eastern Rou- 
melia, Constantinople, the Black and Caspian Seas, 
Asiatic Russia. Persia, Afghanistan, India, the Suez 

al Route, Egypt, ‘the Holy Land, the Mediter- 
ranean Ports, etc., etc., as they appear to-day. 


PRICE ONE DOLLAR. 


Mrs. FRANK LESLIE, Publisher, 
53 55 and 57 Park Place New York 





FRANK LESLIE'S 


Popular Monthly. 


CHEAPEST AND BEST MONTHLY 


The articles are all timely, full of interest and 
attractive, popular in treatment and illustration; 
the aim being to make an Illustrated Popular 
Monthly that every family in the land can heartily 
enjoy, and to furnish it at a price that all can 


STORIES 


By Mrs. Gen. Lew WALLACE, CuristTiAN Rep, 
Mrs. M. A. Denison, ISABELLA YV 
CrawForp, Puttir BouRKE 
MARSTON ; 


ARTICLES 


By Mrs. JEssic BENTON Fremont, Miss Lity Higein, 
1. GUERNSEY, BRANDER MATTHEWS, 
W. P. STEP uENS, S. K. Botton, NUGENT Rosinson, 
WaLtTerR E. McCann, HENRY R. Dorn, 
Cc. F. Hover, LAURENCE HuTron, O. W. li1eGs, 
OSCANYAN, etc. ; 


SERIAL STORIES 


By Erta W. Prence and other well-known Novelists, 


‘Tae CHEAPEST MAGAZINE PUBLISHED IN THE WORLD. —~ 
Rather a broad assertion, but a glance over the hundred 
and thirty odd pages of Fkank LxESLIz’s PopULAR MONTHLY 
will justify it in the mind of any candid observer. The 
Magazine teems with light, racy reading, poetry, ro- 
mance and history, Its descriptions of foreign places of 
note, of distinguished individuals, and its complete and 
continued stories, make the book a delightful companion 
for the hammock under the trees, for an easy-chair on a 
cool porch, or for a spare afternoon anywhere. The 
price, only 25 cents per number, places it within the 
reach of every one.’’—St, Louis (Mo.) South and West, 


“The Grave Between Them,” 


By CLARENCE M. BOUTELLE, 
Is a striking novel which began in the July Number, 


Subscription price, #3 yearly, which may be 
sent by P. O. Order or Express Order. We have no 
Traveling Agents. Single copies to be had of all 
Newsdealers, price 25 cents. 

Mrs. FRANK LESLIE, Peblisher, 
53, 55 and 57 Park Place, New York. 


Frank Leslie’s Budget 


WIT, BUNGE, ADVENTURE, ANECDOTES, 


A MONTHLY MAGAZINE 
—OF— 


Humorous and Sparkling Stories, Tales 
of Heroism, Adventure, 
Poetry, Satire, 
Erc., 2:TC., 


FULLY ILLUSTRATED BY THE LEADING 
AMERICAN ARTISTS, 





Order a Copy from your Newsdealer. Published 
ist of each month. 


Retails at 20 cts. 


rs. FRANK LESLIE, Publisher, 
53, 55 and 57 Park Place, New York. 


Pp 


Sold Everywhere,” 
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